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NATION-WIDE  CANNED  FOODS 
CONTEST  DRAWS  HUGE  CROWDS 


Throngs  of  spectators  jammed  Grand  Central  Palace  the  week 
of  March  29  to  watch  the  six  sectional  winners  compete  for 
championship  honors  and  cash  prizes  in  Canco’s  2nd  Annual 
Canned  Foods  Cooking  Contest.  During  the  contest  more  than 
7,000,000  leaflets — each  carrying  a  message  about  canned  foods 
— and  50,000  grocery  displays  were  distributed,  and  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  women  who  visited  the  Canco  Educational  Exhibit  also 
received  copies  of  the  prize-winning  menus. 
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CLUTCH  LEVER 


AYARS  Standard 


PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 


Only  Filler  on  market  with  slowly  revol¬ 
ving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  way  filling  pockets  revolve 
assuring  absolute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that  works 
perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky  peas 
without  any  variation  in  the  fill. 

Large  Brine  Tank  Assures  hot  brine  at 
all  times. 


REVOIV/NC  HOPPER- 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT 


W  L/QU/O 
ADJUSTMENT 


STEAM 

COIL 


CAN  STOP 


CHANCE  GRADE 
LEVER 

FOR  FILLING 

I  PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


CAN  CO 

^  --'^EIRTON.W.VA.  TIN  CANS 

Rapacity  boo  million  cans  per  year 

MAIN  OFFICE 


The  No.  176  Compound  Applier 
and  Curler  uses  “hat-shaped”  ends 
instead  of  the  “gutter”  type. 
Latex  is  applied  in  an  even  film; 
no  overlapping.  Ends  are  curled 
all-the-way-around. 


ODY  Blank 

NOTCMCO 


DETAIL  or 
DIDC  BEAH 


BURPLUS  OOLOCK 

>  WIPED  orr 


BODY  COOLED 
v'lTM  AlP  BCA9T 


CAN  TEBTEO 
FOP  LEAKB 


AOTO.  Al^  TCBTCR 


BOlOEAiNG  ATrACHMENT 


The  No.  83  Lockseamer  and  Soldering  Attachment 
forms  and  solders  the  can-bodies  complete.  Auto¬ 
matic  feed,  no  scratching  of  lithographed  blanks, 
no  feeding  of  doubles.  New  inside-hook  fluxing 
station.  Electric  limit  switches  stop  the  machine 
instantly  in  event  of  a  jam. 


The  No.  224  Double-Seamer  attaches  bottoms  to  can- 
bodies.  Patented,  four-roll  seaming-head  produces  an  abso¬ 
lutely  tight  and  uniform  seam.  Electric  Stops  in  the  event 
of  an  interruption  in  the  flow  of  cans  or  ends.  Base  en¬ 
closed,  cams  and  gears  operate  in  an  oil  bath. 
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Expect  and  get 
this  Complete  Service 
when  you  buy  Cans 


Now  it  Is  more  Important  than  ever  for  canners 
to  be  sure  that  the  cans  they  buy  are  backed  up 
by  dependable  service  to  meet  every  emergency. 

Continental  through  its  32  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  has  the  man-power,  facilities  and  resources 
to  render  quickly  every  possible  service  for  its 
customers — permitting  them  to  concentrate  on 
getting  in  the  crops,  canning  them  and  selling 
the  packs. 

Most  important.  Continental  offers  the  high¬ 
est  quality  cans,  developed  by  men  who  have  de¬ 
voted  their  entire  lives  to  making  better  seams, 
better  coatings  and  better  enamels. 

Closing  machines,  designed  and  built  in 
Continental’s  own  machine  shops,  are  availa¬ 
ble  in  types  and  sizes  for  every  cannery  need. 

And  Continental’s  closing  machine  men,  lo¬ 
cated  right  in  the  heart  of  packing  activities,  are 
available  any  time  of  the  day  or  night,  quickly. 


When  unusual  problems  in  canning  arise  —  quick 
research  service  often  may  mean  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss.  In  Continental’s  Labo¬ 
ratories  a  large  group  of  specialists  are  available 
to  render  Immediate  assistance — men  backed  up 
by  a  wealth  of  practical  experience  gained  in  help¬ 
ing  canners  all  over  the  country. 

Continental’s  many  factories  and  warehouses 
located  at  convenient  points  assure  the  quick 
replenishing  of  depleted  can  stocks  during  peak 
periods — a  factor  relieving  you  of  worry  during 
times  of  sectional  distress.  Also  getting  the  cans 
on  your  siding  the  quickest  and  cheapest  way,  is 
still  another  matter,  one  in  which  our  Traffic 
Department  excels. 

Guard  as  you  will  against  unexpected  develop¬ 
ments  and  emergencies,  there  will  come  a  time 
when  you’ll  need  help  and  need  it  quickly — that’s 
when  you’ll  be  glad  you’re  a  Continental  customer. 


Continental  Can  Company 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Established  1878 

The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 


Much  ado  about  nothing?— The  DevUs 

of  Despair  are  gloating  raucously  over  the 
vital  questions  we  have  debated  within  re¬ 
cent  months,  and  their  emissaries,  or  agents,  whether 
they  know  it  or  not,  ask  us:  What  did  you  get  out  of: 

(1)  What  causes  the  low  prices  on  canned  foods? 

At  least  the  whole  industry  now  has  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  why  and  wherefor  of  these  low  prices, 
and  pretty  much  who  causes  them,  even  if  it  has  not 
the  courage  to  force  an  improvement  which  would  put 
handsome  profits  into  all  canners’  pockets,  not  just 
those  of  the  manipulators.  Fly-by-night  canneries, 
whether  operated  under  commission-financed  condi¬ 
tions,  or  by  other  canners  in  the  hope  of  “grabbing  off” 
a  little  quick  profit  (and  losing  $1.00  for  every  cent 
expected,  on  all  their  regular  packs,  through  the  break¬ 
ing  of  the  market  prices)  are  better  understood  at 
least.  When  canners  learn  “to  think  through”  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  this  kind,  they  will  quickly  make  the  corrections. 
They  are  not  damphools;  they  just  do  not  think, 
seriously.  The  supply  men  are  already  scared  that 
they  may  be  punished  for  their  share  in  this  market 
wrecking. 

There  is  just  one  other  thought,  on  this  subject:  On 
the  1936  and  previous  years’  packs  of  canned  tomatoes 
— the  chief  and  greatest  sufferers — the  chain  stores 
were  blamed  for  “a  buyer’s  strike” ;  and  by  that  was 
meant  that  a  bell-horse,  as  for  instance  the  A  &  P, 
could  set  a  price,  let  us  say  621/2  cents  per  dozen  on 
2’s  standard  tomatoes,  beyond  which  they  would  not  go. 
Every  other  buyer  immediately  made  it  his  business  to 
try  to  buy,  under  A  &  P,  never  above.  The  result  was 
the  strongest  kind  of  a  buying-trust.  The  ’36  and  the 
’37  tomato  packs  were  so  light — in  view  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  consumption,  and  cleaned  up  market  conditions, — 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  hold  that  throttle 
on  the  entire  tomato  canning  industry,  and  upon  all 
buyers, — unless  a  working  agreement  had  been  made 
with  some  selling  agent,  or  agents.  Figure  it  out  for 
yourself:  the  difference  between  62 cents  and  the 
75  cents,  (they  were  really  worth),  meant  25  cents 
per  case  on  the  millions  of  cases  needed.  Ten  cents 
per  case  paid  to  the  agents,  to  always  have  canned 
tomatoes  to  offer  at  621/2  cents  (and  thereby  hold  the 
market  at  621/4  cents),  would  have  been  better  even 
than  the  advertising  allowances  they  had  no  trouble 
in  getting.  There  are  those  who  suspect  some  such 
set-up.  We  have  no  evidence,  and  are  making  no 
charge.  It  just  seems  plausible.  “Why,”  they  ask. 


“would  these  agents  continue  to  offer  such  tomatoes  at 
621/2  cents,  when  75  cents  was  easily  possible,  if  they 
were  trading  on  a  straight  profit  making  basis  ?”  Well, 
you  figure  it  out. 

(2)  Simplification  of  can  sizes:  6  instead  of  21. 
Anything  done? 

The  industry  was  inclined  to  say:  “Poof!,  there’s 
nothing  to  this.”  But  not  all  canners  felt  so ;  a  goodly 
number  are  heartily  in  favor.  Representative  Sauth- 
off  has  found  himself  much  busier  than  he  expected. 
He  has  started  something  here  which  will  grow  into 
force  before  very  long.  Maybe  not  this  session, 
but  it  will  come — because  it  is  right.  Canada 
is  at  work  on  this  now,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  con¬ 
sumer.  And  the  retailers  are  swelling  the  chorus,  be¬ 
cause  it  will  mean  a  smaller  investment  in  the  number 
of  sizes  of  cans  they  will  have  to  stock.  The  industry 
did  not  jump  into  this,  and  pass  it  in  a  hurry,  as  it 
might  have  been  expected  to  do,  considering  how  it 
would  reduce  competition  to  a  decent,  open-and-above- 
board  basis — cutting  out  the  “gyp  cans” — and  reduce 
the  cost  of  equipment  to  handle  the  multitude  of  vary¬ 
ing  size  cans.  But  it  will.  Because  it  is  the  only  way 
to  play  square  with  the  consumers. 

[As  the  “proof”  of  this  Editorial  is  brought  to  us 
for  correction,  a  letter  from  a'  shipping  case  maker 
arrives.  It  asks:  “Can  you  tell  us  what  is  known  as 
the  regular  No.  3^03  can?  There  are  so  many  sizes 
under  the  same  number  that  we  are  quite  confused, 
and  any  help  you  will  give  us  will  be  greatly  appreci¬ 
ated.”  From  a  Supplyman,  mind  you,  not  from  a 
consumer !] 

(3)  The  new  pure  food  bill — Copeland  or  Chapman. 

If  Edgar  Hoover,  the  “G”  man,  went  to  the  Gunmen 
and  Racketeers  and  asked  them  what  sort  of  a  law 
they  would  like;  his  law,  or  the  one  proposed  by  the 
successor  to  John  Dillinger,  what  sort  of  a  law  do  you 
suppose  would  be  enacted?  Dr.  Wiley  did  not  ask  any 
food  or  drug  concern  what  sort  of  pure  food  law  they 
might  like  or  want.  In  fact  everyone  of  these  was 
bitterly  opposed  to  his  whole  idea  of  a  pure  food  law. 
They  wanted  none. 

Knowing  what  you  do  of  the  pure  food  law,  since  its 
passage  in  1906,  do  you  want  a  law  that  has  teeth, 
and  which  will  correct  a  lot  of  the  things  you  know 
need  correction ;  or  do  you  want  a  law  that  anyone  can 
drive  a  double  horse  team  through  without  touching? 
You  answer  the  question. 


(4)  ‘“The  Name  On  The  Label”,  where  did  you  get 
with  that? 

We  have  been  fighting  for  this  for  over  thirty  years, 
as  a  good  many  of  the  present  opponents  of  the 
measure  well  know.  There  is  nothing  new  about  it. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  convenience  for  canners  or  for 
buyers.  The  Government  has  a  moral  obligation  to 
protect  the  consuming  public  against  frauds  which 
you  know,  and  everyone  else  knows,  are  perpetrated 
under  the  present  method  of  labeling.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  the  financial  responsibility  of  the  canner  or 
of  the  buyer.  Again  it  is  a  question  of  square  dealing 
with  the  consumers:  to  prevent  the  shameful  decep¬ 
tions  that  are  practiced  by  both,  and  never  on  good  qual¬ 
ity  goods,  but  always  on  those  orphans  which  the  can¬ 
ner,  and  then  the  buyer,  does  not  want  to  acknowledge. 
You  know  it ;  the  buyers  know  it,  and  all  the  arguments 
made  against  it  are  mere  camouflage;  and  they  know 
that,  too. 

How  men  of  intelligence  will  permit  the  off-grades 
of  this  great  canning  industry — and  equally  so  through 
the  distributing  and  retailing  industries — to  besmirch 
the  good  name  of  all  canned  foods,  and,  what  is  more, 
reduce  and  render  uncertain  the  market  profits  for  the 
whole  list  of  canned  foods,  constitutes  an  example  of 
inefficiency  and  short-sightedness  that  has  no  parallel 
in  all  business.  And  yet  they  will  fight  angrily  to  re¬ 
tain  this  advantage  for  the  small,  dispised  orphans  of 
the  pack,  through  opposition  to  the  name  on  the  label 
clause,  which  would  end  this  travesty.  There  is  not 
a  canner  in  the  business  who  is  not  heartily  in  favor 
of  this  “Name  On  The  Label”  clause,  but  all  are  afraid 
to  say  so. 

There  is  so  much  politics  being  played  around  these 
proposed  pure  food  bills  that  they  have  become  a 
stench.  If  we  had  a  man  with  the  courage,  and  ability, 
of  Dr.  Wiley  there  would  be  a  pure  food  bill  of  the 
proper  sort  come  out  of  this  Congress ;  but  as  it  is  we 
doubt  if  any  bill  is  passed.  Interdepartmental  jealousy 
is  playing  a  large  part  in  this,  and  the  traffickers  in 
human  foods  are  gloating  over  their  victory.  If  you 
like  that  sort  of  company  don’t  make  any  move  to  get  a 
good  pure  food  bill. 

If  you  can  gloat  over  the  fact  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  make  the  industry  do  these  things  which  are  so 
eminently  for  its  own  advantage,  gloat  and  enjoy 
yourself.  The  day  will  come  when  they  will  be  done, 
and  done  by  this  industry. 

*  *  * 

A  POSER — Why  do  you  make  a  label  allowance  to 
the  jobber  furnishing  his  own  labels?  You’ll 
»  answer  first  because  it  has  always  been  done, 
and  secondly  because  when  you  use  labels  furnished  by 
him  you  do  not  have  to  use  your  own,  thereby  saving 
the  expense.  This  latter  means  that  you  hand  him  back 
the  expense  of  your  labels;  so  you  do  not  save.  And 
have  you  no  appreciation  of  the  good  work  you  have 
done  in  packing  these  goods,  which  are  fine  enough 
to  attract  the  buyer’s  label  ?  Did  you  ever  realize  that 
this  label  on  the  can  is,  in  effect,  the  finest  billboard 
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that  any  food  producer  could  have,  since  it  goes  right 
into  the  kitchen  tables  of  the  country’s  great  mass  of 
buyers?  So  you  give  the  value  of  your  experience  as 
a  canner,  plus  this  great,  valuable  advertising  space 
to  the  jobber — and  then  pay  him  for  his  labels.  What 
have  you  left  out  of  your  canning  operations,  all  your 
trouble  and  investments,  other  than  the  pittance  of 
profit  allowed  you  by  the  buyer  in  the  price  of  the 
goods?  Once  in  a  Blue  Moon  he  pays  you  a  slight 
premium  for  the  goods  he  wants  for  his  label,  or  at 
least  you  think  so. 

Instead  of  making  “A  label  allowance,”  on  jobbers’ 
labels,  there  should  be  a  charge;  a  charge  for  surren¬ 
dering  all  your  good-will  in  the  goods  (the  jobber  gets 
all  credit  for  the  quality  packing) ;  a  charge  for  the 
advertising  value  afforded  him  on  every  can ;  or  at 
least  there  should  be  a  fair  wage  for  acting  as  his 
foreman  or  cannery  superintendent,  because  on  job¬ 
bers’  lables  that  is  all  you  become — a  workman  for  the 
jobber.  And  in  this  latter  charge  there  should  be  an 
item  of  interest  on  your  investment — hire  of  your  fac¬ 
tory  for  the  time  needed  to  produce  the  goods  bought. 
Truth  is  the  canners  have  been  flim-flammed  for  years 
on  this  label  allowance,  and  it  is  time  it  ended. 

Don’t  be  afraid  he  won’t  take  your  goods.  He  has  to 
have  goods,  and  the  scramble  to  get  a  good  share  is 
getting  worse  every  year.  Get  some  backbone,  and 
don’t  be  afraid  to  really  market  your  packs.  The 
greatest  profit  you  can  make  is  the  good-will  built  up; 
and  there  is  none  of  that  in  jobbers’  labels!  So,  what 
a  price  you  pay  for  jobbers’  labels. 

FRUITLAND  CANNING  ASSOCIATION,  lately  organized, 
are  putting  in  a  full  line  of  corn  and  tomato  canning 
machinery.  Their  address  is  Fruitland,  Idaho. 
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Comments  on  the  Divided  Belt  System  of  Sorting 

by  B,  J,  Howard 

Microanalytical  Division,  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration 


Recent  observations  indicate  that  certain  packers 
of  tomato  products  are  using  “divided”  sorting 
belts  in  the  preparation  of  tomatoes  for  processing. 
This  situation  is  of  such  importance  that  it  seems  to 
warrant  an  enlargement  of  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
in  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  569,  “Sanitary 
Control  of  Tomato  Canning  Factories,”  now  out  of 
print. 

Tomato  sorting  belts  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
two  groups,  the  simple  apron  and  the  divided  forms. 
In  the  simple  type,  the  tomatoes,  having  been  spread 
upon  a  slowly  moving  conveyor,  are  carried  along 
in  view  of  the  sorters  stationed  along  the  belt.  Their 
duty  is  to  remove  all  tomatoes  requiring  trimming  or 
examination  by  a  second  group  of  workers  known  as 
trimmers. 

The  “divided”  belt  is  a  type  which  has  been  employed 
in  some  form  by  various  packers  for  many  years.  It 
seems  to  have  been  used  more  commonly  in  western 
than  in  eastern  plants.  Its  use  is  based  upon  the  con¬ 
ception  that  after  a  tomato  has  been  properly  inspected 
by  one  person  it  should  be  unnecessary  to  have  it 
inspected  a  second  or  a  third  time,  but  that,  having 
been  inspected,  it  should  be  removed  from  the  stream, 
leaving  the  sorters  free  to  concentrate  their  attention 
on  the  remaining  tomatoes  in  the  line.  Experience 
has  shown  that  this  theory  fails  for  certain  important 
reasons. 

The  following  excerpts  from  Bulletin  569  indicate 
the  conditions  observed  prior  to  its  publication  in  1917 ; 
extended  studies  since  then  have  only  served  to  confirm 
the  opinion  voiced  there.  Regarding  the  simple  apron, 
it  is  stated : 

“Under  normal  conditions,  where  proper  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  details  of  feeding  and  lighting,  the 
apron  conveyor  system  has  been  found  to  yield  as 
good  results  as  any  that  has  been  devised.  This  is 
true  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  only  those 
tomatoes  that  have  decayed  parts  need  to  be 
picked  up  and  taken  out.  During  the  last  two 
seasons  more  than  one  hundred  tests  were  made  on 
the  unsorted  stock  in  about  thirty  different 
factories  in  various  parts  of  the  tomato-producing 
sections  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  These  tests 
have  shown  that  from  0.4  per  cent  to  81  per  cent 
by  number  of  the  tomatoes  were  decayed,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  trim¬ 
ming  or  total  rejection.  The  average  by  number 
was  about  25  per  cent.  This  means  that  in  an 


average  bushel  of  tomatoes  58  must  be  removed 
and  rejected  either  in  whole  or  in  part. 

“The  second  advantage  of  this  system  is  that 
if  one  of  the  sorters  is  inexperienced  or  becomes 
a  little  lax  in  the  work  the  fault  is  more  likely  to 
be  compensated  for  by  the  carefulness  of  the  other 
sorters  than  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  other  systems. 
This,  however,  should  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  for 
putting  unreliable  sorters  on  the  apron.” 

In  discussing  the  divided  apron,  the  bulletin  states: 

“  ***  The  sorters  stand  beside  the  apron,  pick 
out  the  good  tomatoes,  and  toss  them  over  into  the 
middle  section  of  the  apron.  All  the  tomatoes 
not  thrown  over  into  the  middle  section  pass 
into  the  waste  at  the  end  of  the  machine.***.” 

“Each  tomato,  theoretically,  is  subjected  to  a 
scrutinizing  inspection,  but  actually,  when  the 
sorters  are  inspecting  rapidly,  they  will  pick  up 
some  of  the  tomatoes  and  toss  them  into  the 
center  without  taking  the  trouble  to  turn  them 
over  to  see  the  underside.  The  fact  that  by  this 
system  all  the  tomatoes,  both  good  and  bad,  must 
be  actually  handled  contributes  materially  to  the 
inefficiency  of  the  system,  as  about  75  per  cent  of 
the  entire  stock  are  sound.  It  necessarily  follows 
that,  as  a  rule,  a  larger  corps  of  sorters  will  be 
needed  than  in  the  simple  apron  system,  where  only 
tomatoes  with  decayed  parts  have  to  be  handled.” 

In  order  for  any  system  to  be  used  efficiently,  each 
and  every  tomato  must  be  submitted  to  inspection  on  all 
sides.  Since  not  more  than  about  one-quarter  of  the 
surface  of  a  sphere-like  object  is  clearly  in  view  at 
one  time,  it  must  be  viewed  from  at  least  four  positions 
in  order  to  inspect  all  sides.  To  meet  this  requirement 
with  the  divided  belt,  the  sorters  must  pick  up  and 
turn  every  tomato  enough  to  obtain  a  view  from  all 
sides  before  they  place  it  in  the  “inspected  line”  as 
passable.  Close  observation  of  operators  in  the  routine 
sorting  tomatoes  has  failed  to  show  a  single  plant 
in  which  the  requirement  for  efficiency  was  actually 
being  complied  with  by  each  sorter.  The  operation 
becomes  so  routine  and  mechanical  that  tomatoes  are 
frequently  picked  up  and  tossed  into  the  inspected  line 
by  the  sorter  who  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  turn 
them  to  see  the  underside.  This  condition  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  any  one  plant:  wherever  the  matter  has  been 
closely  studied,  it  has  been  observed  in  every  plant 
using  this  system. 

Many  years  ago  we  were  informed  by  the  chemist 
•employed  by  one  of  the  largest  packers  that  his  plant 

(Continued  on  page  SJ^) 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Reported  Direct,  by  CANNERS 

Contribute  your  share  and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute. 
We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite  your  communications. 


PEAS 

CELINA,  OHIO,  June  14,  1937 — Expect  to  start  pack¬ 
ing  the  middle  of  this  week,  with  indications  for  a 
normal  yield. 

VALE,  ORE.,  June  8,  1937 — Cool  weather  and  sufficient 
moisture  give  prospects  for  a  good  yield,  both  for 
shipping  green  and  for  canning.  This  is  an  irrigated 
section.  Have  plenty  of  stored  water,  hence  a  good 
crop  is  in  pospect. 

CLEARFIELD,  UTAH,  June  8,  1937 — Prospects  are  for 
a  good  average  yield,  although  season  is  a  little  late. 
Recent  rains  have  helped  out  very  nicely. 

STANWOOD,  WASH.,  June  9,  1937 — Planting  was  about 
two  weeks  late,  but  the  crop  is  coming  along  fine,  so 
that  expect  to  get  a  yield  per  acre  very  close  to  last 
year.  If  hot  weather  sets  in  during  the  month  of  J uly , 
most  likely  it  will  be  a  higher  percentage  of  lower 
grades  than  last  year. 

BEANS 

NORRIDGEW'OCK,  ME.,  June  14, 1937 — Stringbeans:  No 
planting  this  year. 

HIGH  ROCK,  PA.,  June  12,  1937 — Green  Stringless: 
Acreage  average ;  germination  good ;  prospects  normal. 
Beetle  giving  some  trouble. 

EDINBURG,  TEX.,  June  14,  1937 — Our  large  pack  is 
during  the  winter. 

STANWOOD,  WASH.,  June  9,  1937 — Doing  fine. 
BERKELEY  SPRINGS,  W.  VA.,  June  14,  1937 — None 
being  put  out  for  canning,  outside  of  individual  con¬ 
sumption. 

CORN 

NORRIDGEWOCK,  ME.,  June  14,  1937 — We  have  failed 
to  get  about  20  per  cent  of  our  intended  acreage  planted 
to  date,  on  account  of  too  much  wet  weather. 

CENTRAL  LAKE,  MICH.,  June  15,  1937 — Acreage  pos¬ 
sibly  5  per  cent  or  10  per  cent  above  normal. 

CELINA,  OHIO,  June  14,  1937 — That  which  has  been 
planted  is  showing  up  well;  however,  much  is  still  to 
be  planted. 

VALE,  ORE.,  June  8,  1937 — Sweet:  In  fine  growing 
condition ;  prospects  are  good  for  85  per  cent  yield. 

HIGH  ROCK,  PA.,  June  12,  1937 — Acreage  average; 
growing  conditions  good;  prospects  normal. 

BERKELEY  SPRINGS,  w.  VA.,  June  14,  1937 — None  be¬ 
ing  put  out  for  canning,  outside  of  individual  con¬ 
sumption. 


TOMATOES 

FRANKFORT,  IND.,  June  15,  1937 — Practically  all  the 
acreage,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  set  in  this  territory,  and 
at  the  present  time  prospects  look  very  good.  How¬ 
ever,  we  are  having  too  much  rain  just  now  and  it  is 
holding  up  cultivation  throughout  the  state.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  acreage  in 
Indiana  this  year  over  last  year. 

SWAYZEE,  IND.,  May  14,  1937 — Acreage  20  per  cent 
larger  than  last  season.  Setting  normal  with  growing 
conditions  good. 

FEDERALSBURG,  MD.,  June  12,  1937 — This  year  we 
have  put  out  enough  early  plants  for  about  1,300  acres. 
This  is  more  than  we  put  out  last  year,  but  the  late 
crop  will  not  be  as  large.  Believe  the  entire  acreage 
will  about  equal  last  year’s.  None  of  these  are  con¬ 
tracted,  but  will  be  available  to  me  on  the  open  market. 
Weather  conditions  up  to  the  present  week  have  been 
good  and  plants  are  looking  fine.  This  week  a  local 
hail  storm  destroyed  approximately  75  acres  of  these 
plants,  but  unless  other  canners  were  harder  hit,  do 
not  feel  that  this  will  be  serious  to  us.  Up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  have  not  sold  a  case  of  futures,  and  do  not 
intend  to  sell  any  until  we  are  ready  to  pack.  In  our 
estimation  a  man  is  a  fool  to  sell  at  the  present  prices, 
when  it  is  plain  to  see  that  production  prices  will  run 
much  higher  due  to  labor  and  general  increase  in 
prices  on  other  things. 

MARSHFIELD,  MO.,  June  14,  1937 — Our  acreage  this 
year  is  about  75  per  cent  of  normal,  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  men  were  employed  on  PWA  projects  and 
they  did  not  care  to  quit  a  sure  pay  job  for  an  uncertain 
crop,  as  tomatoes  have  proved  to  be  in  this  section  for 
the  last  three  years.  Also  due  to  these  projects,  far¬ 
mers,  being  short  of  the  natural  labor  supply,  did  not 
care  to  undertake  their  normal  setting.  Acreage  is 
practically  all  set  because  of  favorable  setting  weather, 
but  it  continues  to  rain  excessively,  to  the  extent  that 
tomatoes  are  not  getting  their  needed  cultivation.  It 
is  very  necessary  that  tomatoes  be  given  practically 
all  their  cultivation  the  first  45  days  after  setting  in 
the  fields,  and  to  date  they  have  had  very  little.  It  will 
take  a  very  unusual  year  for  this  section  to  produce 
anything  but  a  normal  or  smaller  than  the  normal 
supply  this  year. 

CELINA,  OHIO,  June  14,  1937 — In  the  past  week  or 
more  it  has  been  almost  impossible,  in  most  parts  of 
Ohio,  to  set  plants  due  to  the  extremely  wet  weather. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


iJLiSTORY  tells  us  that  many  great  men  were 
criticized  and  even  ridiculed  before  they  won  acclaim.  Such  is  the 
price  of  daring  to  be  different. 

There  has  been  much  comment  on  the  activities  of  this  com¬ 
pany  because  in  the  field  of  can  manufacturing  it,  too,  has  dared  to 
be  different.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  Crown  Can  is  in  a  unique  position 
to  serve  its  customers  on  a  particularly  favorable  basis.  And  among 
users  of  cans  there  is  a  growing  realization  that  its  purpose  and 
policy  is  one  of  helpful  cooperation. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  in  just  what  way  Crown  Serv¬ 
ice  is  different.  A  Crown  Can  Representative  will  gladly  explain 
without  obligating  you  in  any  way. 
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June  21, 1937 


This  unusual  modern  structure,  recently 
completed  at  Tampa,  Fla.  by  The 
Austin  Company  for  the  Continental 
Can  Company,  will  serve  canners  of 
citrus  products  and  other  Florida  fruits, 
vegetables  and  food  products. 


Today,  in  our  section,  there  has  been  another  heavy 
rain,  which  will  keep  us  off  the  ground  for  at  least  two 
to  three  days  more.  It  is  our  opinion  that  some  of 
our  acreage,  as  well  as  that  of  many  other  packers, 
will  be  cancelled  due  to  the  lateness  of  the  season. 

HIGH  ROCK,  PA.,  June  12,  1937 — Acreage,  average; 
set  good ;  growing  conditions  favorable ;  prospects  are 
for  normal  yield. 

EDINBURG,  TEX.,  June  14,  1937 — ^We  do  all  our  can¬ 
ning  during  the  winter  months,  and  just  at  this  time, 
have  completed,  or  will  complete  this  week,  our  last 
run.  Pack  is  about  normal.  We  usually  do  not  run 
over  500  cars,  and  it  will  be  about  that  this  year. 

CLEARFIELD,  UTAH,  June  8,  1937 — Prospects  are  for 
a  good  average  yield,  although  season  is  a  little  late. 
Recent  rains  have  helped  out  very  much. 

BERKELEY  SPRINGS,  w.  VA.,  June  14,  1937 — About  all 
set.  Season  about  ten  days  late.  Plants  were  in  good 
condition  although  small.  Nights  have  been  very  cool 
and  frosty. 

FRUIT 

CLYDE,  OHIO,  June  14,  1937 — Cherries:  Good  crop 
in  prospect.  Will  be  ready  for  packing  about  July  5th. 

GRESHAM,  ORE.,  June  8, 1937 — Strawberries:  Harvest 
is  now  on ;  quality  of  fruit  fair  to  good.  Prospects  are 
for  75  per  cent  compared  with  a  normal  yield,  owing  to 
a  dry  Fall  and  a  late,  backward  Spring. 

Red  Raspberries:  Not  over  50  per  cent  of  a-  crop 
owing  to  Fall  and  Winter  injury. 

Loganberries  and  Blackberries:  Light  crops. 

Cherries  and  Prunes:  Light  stand  owing  to  cold, 
wet  weather  in  blooming  season. 

EDINBURG,  TEX.,  June  14,  1937 — Grapefruit  and 
Grapefruit  Juice:  Our  large  pack  is  during  the  Winter. 
Our  juice  pack  has  advanced  from  500,000  cases  in 
1935-36  to  3,500,000  cases  in  1936-37. 

OTHER  ITEMS 

CENTRAL  LAKE,  MICH.,  June  15, 1937 — Beets,  Squash, 
Pumpkin  and  Carrots:  Just  about  normal.  All  of  the 
crops  are  not  out  of  the  ground  as  yet. 

CLYDE,  OHIO,  June  14,  1937 — Cabbage:  Acreage 
about  normal ;  plants  being  reset.  Prospects  for  crop 
are  good. 


CONTINENTAL’S  NEW  TAMPA  PLANT 

A  LARGE,  modern  can-producing  plant  has  just 
been  completed  for  the  Continental  Can  Com- 
.  pany  at  Tampa,  in  the  heart  of  the  Florida 
citrus  belt. 

The  structure,  designed  and  built  by  the  Austin 
Company,  provides  a  total  of  60,000  square  feet  for 
manufacturing,  warehousing  and  handling  of  cans,  on 
one  floor  and  a  3200  square  foot  office  area  on  the 
second  floor.  Constructed  entirely  of  concrete,  brick 
and  steel  with  insulated  metal  roofing,  it  is  entirely  free 
from  danger  of  attack  by  termites,  as  well  as  fireproof. 
It  incorporates  the  very  latest  in  modern  design, 
employing  buff  colored  face  brick,  simple  decorative 
art  stone  and  horizontal  runs  of  steel  sash  to  attain 
interesting  detail. 

Located  on  a  43  acre  plot  on  39th  Street,  near 
Seventh  Avenue,  it  is  served  by  two  sidings,  connecting 
with  both  the  Atlantic  Coast  Railroad  and  the  Sea¬ 
board  Airline  Railroad.  Space  has  been  provided  for 
the  installation  of  two  additional  tracks  when  tentative 
plans  for  the  expansion  of  the  plant  to  three  times  its 
present  size  are  carried  out.  Four  hundred  tons  of 
structural  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  reinforc¬ 
ing  steel  have  been  used  in  the  first  unit. 

The  manufacturing  area,  160  feet  by  220  feet,  is 
being  equipped  with  the  most  modern  can  making 
machinery,  coating  presses  and  drying  ovens.  Con¬ 
veyors  from  each  line  will  carry  the  finished  cans 
directly  to  the  warehouse  area,  140  feet  by  160  feet, 
directly  alongside. 

The  office  area  has  a  complete  air  conditioning 
system  and  acoustically-treated  ceilings. 

In  addition  to  serving  canners  of  citrus  products, 
the  new  Continental  plant  will  provide  containers  for 
a  broad  variety  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  othe  miscel¬ 
laneous  products. 


EDINBURG,  TEX.,  June  14,  1937 — Spinach:  Our  large 
pack  is  during*  the  Winter. 

STANWOOD,  WASH.,  June  9,  1937 — Beets:  Doing  fine. 
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3u^ 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


The  new  ^tc  Husker  (below)  is  provided  to  do  the  pre- 
cision  job  of  automatically  debutting  and  husking  corn  at 
great  speed,  without  waste.  The  new  ^uc  Cutter  (left)  is 
designed  and  constructed  to  cut  with  unequalled  accuracy 
all  of  the  corn  of  all  sizes  of  ears  and 
nubbings  that  should  be  canned. 

Both  of  these  ball-bearing-equipped 

h  machines  are  built  by  one  of  the  country’s 
leading  machine  tool  manufacturers, 

Rockford  Drilling  Mach- 
ine  Division  of  Borg- 
Warner  Corporation  at  f 
Rockford,  Illinois. 


Write  for  descriptive  literature  covering  3uC  Corn 
Canning  Equipment  and  the  Method  of  Can¬ 
ning  Whole-kernel  Corn. 


BUILT  RIGHT 


T]H[]e  I[JM]nnE]D»  CoiMHP'^M'jr  Westminster,  Md. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPANY.  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 

Ganne^  G’oo^s  an^  Gunners^  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  C.  S.  A. 


5/B  Machine  Made  Hamper 


TOMATO  FIELD  HAMPERS 

Five  Types  At  Reasonable  Prices 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

Murfreesboro,  North  Carolina 

“Largeat  manufacturera  of  S/8  bushel  eanners*  field  hampers  in  the  world” 


5/8  Hand  Made  Hamper 
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Michigan  Canners^  Spring  Meeting 

Park  Place  Hotel,  Traverse  City,  June  6,  7  and  8 


IMPORTANT  legislation,  both  local  and  national, 
directly  affecting  the  Canning  Industry  as  a  whole, 
was  responsible  for  the  largest  attened  meeting  of 
the  Association. 

At  the  final  business  Session  held  late  Monday  after¬ 
noon  June  7th,  committees  were  appointed  and  dele¬ 
gates  assigned  to  take  care  of  National  and  local  legis¬ 
lative  problems  which  the  canning  industry  must  deal 
with  during  the  coming  year.  Frank  Gerber  of  Fre¬ 
mont,  Mark  Hutchinson  of  Fennville,  and  William  Hart¬ 
man  of  Grand  Rapids  left  for  Washington,  D.  C.,  that 
night  where  they  attended  several  important  meetings 
as  representatives  of  the  National  Canners’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

A  banquet  held  at  the  Park  Place  Hotel  Monday 
evening  wes  attended  by  Michigan  members  and  their 
guests,  which  included  twelve  canners  from  New  York 
headed  by  John  Street,  eight  from  Wisconsin,  and  four 
from  Ohio.  Special  tribute  was  paid  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Lardie  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Morgan  of 
Traverse  City.  Among  other  social  events  of  the  con¬ 
vention  was  a  beauty  contest  which  ended  in  a  tie 
between  Mrs.  William  Wilder  of  Clyde,  Ohio  and  Mrs 
Chester  Ray  of  New  Era,  and  a  portrait  won  by  Mrs 
Clayton  Lardie,  holder  of  the  lucky  ticket.  Mrs  Mozelle 
Sawyer  played  several  violin  selections.  Carl  Reynolds 
of  Sturgeon  Bay  acted  as  toastmaster  for  the  evening’s 
program,  which  included  a  professional  floor  show  from 
Detroit. 

The  Cherry  meeting  was  well  attended,  at  which  time 
the  problem  of  advertising  and  staging  the  National 
Week  was  throughly  discussed.  It  was  stated  that  a 
fair  crop  was  expected,  however,  ten  days  was  the  time 
set  when  everybody  would  have  a  better  idea  regard¬ 
ing  the  general  conditions. 

On  their  return  trips  from  the  convention,  the  first 
canners  carried  home  a  brand  new  formula  to  use  in 
processing  apple  juice.  It  cost  them  nothing.  Dr.  Roy 
E.  Marshall,  research  pomologist  at  the  Michigan  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  station,  supplied  the  formula  for 
the  manufacture  of  filtered,  pastuerized  cider  without 
imparting  a  “cooked”  or  scorched  taste  to  the  beverage. 

To  convince  the  Conventionites  that  the  new  method 
is  superior  to  all  other  pasteurization  systems.  Prof. 
Marshall  set  up  an  11-quart  sample  of  the  new  cider 
for  the  canners  to  sip  and  taste  at  the  luncheon  hour. 
The  first  sip  tasted  like  more  and  the  entire  sample 
soon  disappeared.  The  specialist  estimated  the  cost  of 
pasteurization  at  2  cents  per  gallon. 

“Apple  juice  is  rendered  sterile  by  the  flash  pastueri- 
zation  method,”  said  Dr.  Marshall.  “Cider  comes  in 
contact  with  live  steam  for  only  7  seconds  as  it  passes 
through  a  specially-di vised  coil.  The  steam  bath  de¬ 
stroys  germs  without  scorching  the  cider.  The  juice 
will  keep  indefinitely  in  sealed  bottles  or  jugs.” 


Before  processing,  the  apple  juice  is  treated  with 
pectinol  and  then  filtered  and  clarified.  The  finished 
product  sparkles  like  ginger  ale  and  Dr.  Marshall 
believed  it  could  be  produced  to  sell  at  the  same  prices 
as  leading  brands  of  ginger  ale.  He  predicted  the  new 
beverage  will  greatly  expand  the  market  for  apples  by 
supplying  cider  for  the  warm  spring  and  hot  summer 
months  when  consumption  of  soft  drinks  is  in  greatest 
volume. 

The  executive  committee  was  authorized  to  act  upon 
the  invitation  of  Michigan  State  College  to  hold  the 
association’s  winter  convention  in  conjunction  with  the 
canners’  school  at  East  Lansing  in  December  or  Jan¬ 
uary.  Dr.  C.  H.  Mahoney,  vegetable  specialist,  an¬ 
nounced  the  experiment  station  w^ould  have  samples 
of  new  hybrid  varieties  for  the  canners  to  inspect.  As 
the  winter  meeting  usually  is  held  in  Grand  Rapids  at 
the  time  of  the  State  Apple  Show  and  fruit  growers’ 
convention,  several  canners  urged  the  college  to  con¬ 
sider  holding  its  canners’  school  in  Grand  Rapids. 

• 

CANNERS  TURN  THOUGHTS  TO  GOLDEN  GATE 
EXHIBITION  DISPLAY 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  to  “The  Canning  Trade" 

The  California  canning  trade  is  commencing  to 
give  serious  attention  to  proposals  for  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  Golden  Gate  International  Exposition 
to  be  held  at  San  Francisco  in  1939.  A  400-acre  island 
has  been  created  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  two  of  the 
largest  of  the  exposition  buildings  are  nearing  comple¬ 
tion  and  work  on  others  will  be  commenced  shortly, 
including  one  devoted  to  foods  and  beverages. 

Those  who  attended  the  Panama-Pacific  Interna¬ 
tional  Exposition  in  1915  remember  with  much  satis¬ 
faction  the  working  exhibit  installed  there  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  National  Canners  Association, 
machinery  houses  and  can  making  concerns.  The  rela¬ 
tively  small  cost  of  this  display,  taking  into  account 
the  amount  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  pack,  is  also 
remembered  by  many  in  the  industry  who  are  anxious 
to  see  the  working  exhibit  repeated. 

It  is  suggested  that  with  canners  expending  such 
large  sums  on  the  advertising  of  their  products  in 
national  publications,  and  making  such  claims  for 
their  excellence,  that  the  public  will  be  expecting  a 
display  by  the  canning  industry  in  keeping  with  this 
publicity.  A  working  exhibit,  displaying  the  marvels 
of  modern  canning  machinery  and  sanitary  methods 
now  in  vogue,  would  undoubtedly  greatly  enhance  the 
value  of  magazine  and  similar  forms  of  advertising. 
A  mediocre  display,  on  the  other  hand,  could  easily 
undo  much  of  the  goodwill  that  has  been  built  up.  A 
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PROFIT-REDUCING  “SWELLS” 


ELIMINATED 


WITH  LANGSENKANIP  CIRCULATING  REHEATING  UNIT 


With  a  Langsenkamp  Circulating  Reheating 
Unit  in  Your  Line  You  Can’t  Pack  Cold  Product 


•  Product  flows  from  cookinir  tank  or  finisher 
into  Receivinir  (shell)  Kettle  and  then  is 
pumped  through  line  to  filler.  The  line  is  car¬ 
ried  through  14-faot  wrought  iron  cylinder 
filled  with  live  steam,  the  product  reaching 
filler  at  approximately  200  degrees  temperature. 
Whenever  filling  is  stopped,  operator  closes 
valve  and  product  circulates  back  through  re¬ 
ceiving  kettle,  continuinv'  travel  in  line  through 
heating  element  until  filling  is  resumed.  Con¬ 
tinuous  circulation  maintains  temperature  and 
prevents  scorching.  Installation  costs  less  than 
spoilage  in  average  canning  plant  during  one 
season  due  to  packing  cold  product. 

Ask  for  complete  information  THE  LANGSENKAMP  STRAINER  cleanses  product 
,  .  of  fibre,  small  seeds  and  other  objectionable 

on  this  or  anv  other  ef{Uipment  material,  included  with  Circulating  Reheating 

Unit.  Available  for  installation  on  any  pulp, 
catsup  or  juice  line. 


ACCESSIBILITY 

A  “Stop-Loss”  Feature 
of  Indiana  Pulpers 
and  Finishers 

•  The  speed  and  ease  with  which 
Indiana  Pulpers  and  Finishers  can 
be  dis-assembled  for  cleaning  and 
re-assembled,  reduces  this  non-pro¬ 
ductive  time  to  the  vanishing  point. 
Every  part  of  machines  easily 
reached  with  hose.  Indiana  Pulpers 
and  Finishers  thoroughly  sanitary. 


STANDARDIZE 

with  Langsenkamp 
Equipment 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Eastern  Shore  Representative:  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC.,  Baltimore.  Western  Representative:  JAMES  Q. 
LEAVITT  CO.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Pacific  Coast  Representative:  KING  ENGINEERING  &  SALES  CO.,  San 
Francisco.  Texas  Representative:  A.  H.  VAYO,  Harlingen,  Texas.  Canadian  Representative:  DON  CHIS¬ 
HOLM,  Niagara  Falls,  Canada. 


•  Secure  the  complete  dependability, 
the  greater  production  capacity,  the 
operating  economy  and  the  higher 
quality  afforded  by  Langsenkamp 
units  for  the  complete  production 
line.  Balance  production  lines  with 
Langsenkamp  Equipment  for  peak 
loads  and  be  safe. 


..The.. 

ROD  SPLIT  and  SKIN 
REMOVER 

will  clean  your  peas 
CLEANER-give  you 
clearer  liquor  and 
better  tasting  peas. 

Let  us  tell  you  why. 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

**The  Original  Grader  House** 

Baltimore,  Maryland 


LANORETHS'  BEST  BEET  SEED 


•  If  you  have  not  planted  Landreths’ 
Best  Beet,  you  have  not  planted  the 
best  beet  to  be  had.  We  have  worked 
on  this  for  a  number  of  years,  breed¬ 
ing  out  the  white  rings  or  zones  which 
so  often  appear  in  DETROIT. 

Write  us  in  reference  to  this  Beet.  It 
is  well  worth  your  attention. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  CO. 

BRISTOL,  PENNA. 

Business  Established  1784  153  Years  In  Business 
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World’s  Fair  held  in  California,  to  which  the  world 
looks  for  excellence  in  canning,  should  show  this  in¬ 
dustry  at  its  best. 

The  planners  of  the  exposition  have  arranged  for  a 
monumental  structure  in  the  Palace  of  Foods  and 
Beverages,  and  the  canning  industry  is  fortunate, 
indeed,  that  this  division  has  been  entrusted  to  the 
direction  of  Dr.  A.  W.  Bitting,  noted  authority  on  the 
preservation  of  foods  and  champion  of  high  quality  in 
canned  products. 

Dr.  Bitting,  who  had  charge  of  the  working  display 
at  the  great  exposition  in  San  Francisco  in  1915,  is 
enthusiastic  over  the  value  of  a  similar  display  for 
1939.  He  promises  an  exposition  of  unexcelled  beauty, 
with  exhibits  of  genuine  merit  and  with  an  attendance 
that  promises  to  set  new  marks. 

• 

PRAISES  SMALL  MANUFACTURER  ABROAD 

Dewey  and  Almy  Executive  Returning  from  Europe  Tells  of 
Industrial  Success  Achieved  by  Courage  and  Perseverance 

HE  small  manufacturer  with  little  equipment  and 
capital  turning  out  a  wide  variety  of  products  and 
doing  a  beautiful  job  of  it  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  figures  in  Europe  today,  according  to  Mr. 
John  Lunn,  executive  assistant  to  Mr.  Bradley  Dewey, 
president  of  the  Dewey  and  Almy  Chemical  Company 
in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mr.  Lunn  has  just  returned  from  a  four-months  trip 
to  Europe  in  which  he  visited  industrial  plants  in 
England,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Belgium,  Holland  and  the  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries,  saw  the  factories  in  operation,  and  discussed 
operating  and  marketing  problems  with  superinten¬ 
dents  and  managers. 

The  whole  trend  of  modern  Europe,  Mr.  Lunn 
points  out,  is  for  each  country  to  strive  to  become 
self-sufficient  and  manufacture  within  its  own  borders 
the  products  which  it  needs.  This  means  that,  in  the 
smaller  countries  especially,  large-scale  production  is 
confronted  with  a  lack  of  markets  resulting  from 
falling  exports,  and  in  consequence  manufacturers  are 
turning  away  from  the  American  ideal  of  specializa¬ 
tion  and  are  manufacturing  in  one  plant  a  wide  range 
of  articles  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  own  country  for 
articles  no  longer  being  imported. 

Many  of  these  plants  are  working  on  small  capital, 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  automatic  machinery,  which 
they  cannot  buy  because  of  the  limitations  of  foreign 
exchange.  These  plants  have  designed  and  built  their 
own  machines  to  meet  conditions  imposed  by  economic 
forces.  And  solely  by  the  ability,  perseverance,  and 
patriotic  devotion  of  their  management  and  labor, 
they  are  succeeding  in  producing  goods  of  high  quality 
and  utility  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  national  de¬ 
velopment. 

Many  of  these  manufacturers  would  doubtless  wel¬ 
come  the  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  high-speed 
machinery,  Mr.  Lunn  admits,  yet  they  are  nevertheless 
displaying  a  high  sense  of  craftsmanship  and  a  pio¬ 
neering  spirit  in  overcoming  difficulties  that  are  enab¬ 
ling  them  to  accomplish  industrial  miracles  with  the 
equipment  at  their  command. 


EXPORT  TRADE 

CANNED  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

From  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  April,  1937 

Exports  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  from  the 
United  States  declined  in  1936  from  the  record 
high  established  in  1935.  In  that  earlier  year  total 
exports  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  reached  the  all 
time  record  of  359,757,000  pounds.  1936  exports  of 
these  items  amounted  to  294,758,000  pounds.  Canned 
fruits  accounted  for  258,148,000  pounds  of  the  1936 
total  and  322,481,000  pounds  of  the  1935  export 
volume. 

Some  one  of  the  varieties  of  the  fruit  canned  in  the 
United  States  is  well  known  in  every  country  of  the 
world.  However,  the  United  Kingdom  is  by  far  the 
largest  single  market  and  takes  each  year  between  80 
and  90  per  cent  of  our  canned  fruit  exports.  The  most 
important  canned  fruits  exported  from  the  United 
States  are  peaches,  pears,  pineapple,  fruits  for  salad, 
grapefruit,  apricots  and  apples.  Several  of  these, 
notably  grapefruit  and  fruits  for  salad  encounter  little 
competition  from  identical  products  manufactured  in 
other  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  peaches,  pears  and 
apricots  must  compete  with  Australian  canned  fruits 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  markets  and 
Hawaiian  canned  pineapple  finds  itself  undersold  by 
the  British  Malayan  and  Formosan  products  in  several 
of  our  important  markets. 

The  greater  part  of  our  exports  of  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  move  out  of  the  Pacific  Coast  ports.  Foreign 
trade  in  these  products  was  therefore  affected  sharply 
by  the  maritime  strike  on  the  West  Coast  during  the 
last  two  months  of  the  year,  which  are  normally  heavy 
shipping  months.  For  the  first  10  months  of  1936 
canned  fruits  were  running  ahead  of  the  same  period 
of  1935  in  export  shipments  (249,143,000  pounds,  dur¬ 
ing  the  later  year,  compared  with  245,475,000  pounds 
during  1935).  Canned  fruit  exports  during  November 
and  December  1936,  owing  to  a  considerable  extent  to 
the  strike,  dropped  to  the  very  low  figure  of  9,005,000 
pounds.  This  compares  with  77,006,000  pounds  for 
the  two  last  months  of  1935.  The  performance  of 
canned  asparagus  was  similar  to  that  of  canned  fruits. 
After  having  been  ahead  of  1935  for  the  first  10  months 
of  the  past  year,  the  movement  of  this  item  out  of  the 
United  States  dropped  from  3,998,000  pounds  during 
November  and  December  1935  to  393,000  pounds  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  months  of  1936. 

Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Aid  Export  Movement 
To  Smaller  Markets 

It  was  the  reduction  in  shipments  to  the  United 
Kingdom  markets,  and  particularly  during  the  last  two 
months  of  the  year,  which  accounted  for  most  of  the 
total  decline  in  our  canned  fruit  export  trade  for  1936. 
The  movement  abroad  to  many  smaller,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  significant  markets,  was  larger  during  1936  than 
in  1935.  Shipments  of  peaches  and  pears  to  Cuba  have 
gone  steadily  upward  for  the  past  two  years  as  a 
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Canners!  Picklers! 


For  34  years  .  .  .  Woodruff  has 
been  growing  and  selling  selected 
vegetable  seeds  ...  for  color .  .  . 
shape  .  .  .  flavor  .  .  .  texture  .  .  . 
and  high  yielding  quality! 

For  34  years .  . .  Woodruff  has 
produced  dependable  seeds  for 
particular  canners  and  pichlers! 

For  34  years  Woodruff  has  given 
prompt  shipment  or  future  delivery 
.  .  .  from  branches  located  to  give 
quick  service  .  .  .  everything  for 
canners  and  picklers  ...  in  fact,  a 
complete  line  of  seeds  at  all  ware¬ 
houses! 

For  34  years  . . .  Woodruff's  has 
been  the  sign  of  good  seeds! 

For  seeds  .  . .  selection  . . .  service 
. . .  specify  Woodruff! 


F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 


Milford,  Connecticut 

Branches  and  Shipping  Points:  Sacramento,  Calif^  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  Milford, 
Conn.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Mercedes,  Tex.,  Basin,  Wyo.,  Bellerose,  L.  I.,  N.  Y, 


“THE  HOUSE  OF  ROBINS” 

at  your  service  for  Quick  Shipment 

CANNING  MACHINERY 


for  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Citrus 
Fruits,  Seafoods 
COMPLETE  PLANTS  EQUIPPED 
Write  For  Catalogue  No.  600 


Robins  Improved  Stringless 
Bean  Cutter 


Robins  Standard  Retort 


Robins  Rotary 
Pea  &  Bean  Washer 


Chisholm-Ryder'  Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist 

Stringless  Bean  Pregrader 

Manufacturers  of  a  General  Line  of  Canning  Machinery 


Robins*Perforated^Crates| 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO 
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result  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  between  that 
country  and  the  United  States  and  the  sugar  quota 
system  established  by  the  United  States  which  served 
to  raise  buying  power  in  that  Island.  France  has  in¬ 
creased  her  purchases  of  canned  apricots  from  the 
United  States  from  296,000  pounds  in  1934  to  731,000 
pounds  in  1936,  peaches  from  550,000  pounds  to 
1,274,000  pounds,  pineapple  from  2,049,000  pounds  to 
3,321,000  pounds  and  fruits  for  salad  from  279,000 
pounds  to  817,000  pounds.  These  comparisons  are 
given  from  1934  to  1936,  but  reference  to  the  tables  at 
the  end  of  this  study  shows  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  increases  occurred  between  1935  and  1936.  Monthly 
export  statistics  for  1936  reveal  that  most  of  this  in¬ 
creased  volume  came  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
French-United  States  trade  agreement  (June  15, 
1936).  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  exports  of 
canned  pineapples  to  Canada  which  more  than  doubled 
from  1935  to  1936  coincided  with  the  Canadian-United 
States  trade  agreement  which  went  into  effect  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1936. 

Australian  Competition  on  the  United  Kingdom  Market 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  principal  export  market 
for  both  United  States  and  Australian  canned  fruits, 
taking  roughly  90  per  cent  of  the  export  shipments 
from  each  country.  The  upward  trend  of  Australian 
production  in  recent  years  is  therefore  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  American  exporters.  An  average  of  Aus¬ 
tralian  packs  of  canned  tree  fruits  for  the  past  two 
years  and  of  the  preliminary  estimates  for  1937  works 
out  at  slightly  more  than  2,000,000  cases  of  24-30  ounce 
tins.  Cabled  reports  from  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  representative  at  Sydney  (February  8)  esti¬ 
mate  the  Australian  1937  pack  of  peaches,  pears,  and 
apricots  combined  at  2,040,000  cases,  and  place  the 
carryover  in  Australia  as  of  December  31  at  340,000 
cases,  the  latter  mostly  apricots  and  pears.  The  supply 
of  Australian  canned  tree  fruits  available  for  1937  will 
therefore  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  from  2,300,000  to 
2,400,000  cases.  Of  this  probable  supply,  about 
1,100,000  cases  will  consist  of  peaches,  about  1,000,000 
will  be  pears,  and  about  250,000  cases  will  be  apricots. 

Consumption  of  these  fruits  in  Australia  has  been 
higher  in  recent  years,  having  amounted  to  854,000 
cases  in  1934  and  693,000  cases  in  1935  (1936  data  are 
not  available).  If  Australian  consumption  in  1937 
should  run  around  800,000  cases,  there  would  be  left  an 
export  surplus  of  amout  1,500,000  to  1,600,000  cases 
to  be  disposed  of  during  1937  or  carried  over  into  the 
1938  season.  Exports  of  these  three  varieties  from 
Australia  totaled  1,328,000  cases  during  1934,  1,171,- 
000  cases  during  1935,  and  1,134,000  cases  for  1936. 

Citrus  Fruits 

Exports  of  canned  grapefruit  go  nearly  entirely  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  on  that  market  encounter 
only  nominal  competition  from  canned  grapefruit  from 
other  sources.  Official  British  trade  figures  for  1936 
gave  total  imports  of  canned  grapefruit  as  19,336,128 
pounds,  of  which  19,079,872  pounds  came  from  the 
United  States.  The  only  other  supplying  countries  of 
any  importance  were  the  British  West  Indies. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  FOODSTUFFS  SHOWED 
INCREASE  IN  APRIL 

Department  of  Commerce 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  4,  1937. 

OMBINED  United  States  imports  and  exports  of 
foodstuffs  in  April  1937  totalled  $107,424,000, 
an  increase  of  over  34  per  cent  as  compared 
with  the  April  1936  volume  of  $79,900,000,  according 
to  preliminary  figures  just  released  by  the  Foodstuffs 
Division,  Department  of  Commerce. 

This  increase  raised  the  total  foreign  trade  in  food¬ 
stuffs  for  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  to  a  level 
31  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

On  the  four  months  basis  food  imports  were  up  36 
per  cent  over  last  year,  totalling  $333,012,000  as 
against  $244,864,000.  Exports  were  also  up  sub¬ 
stantially,  amounting  to  $69,507,000  this  year,  an 
increase  of  13  per  cent  over  the  dollar  volume  of 
$61,594,000  shipped  out  in  the  first  four  months  of 
1936. 

Judging  from  the  trade  figures  on  exports  of  food¬ 
stuffs  for  the  first  four  months  of  1937,  this  year  will 
see  a  continuation  of  the  trend  toward  an  increased 
share  of  food  exports  falling  under  the  canned  and 
dried  fruit  classifications.  In  a  published  analysis  of 
United  States  export  trade  in  foods  covering  the  last 
ten  years,  made  by  the  foodstuffs  Division,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  these  Pacific  Coast  products  had 
steadily  increased  in  relative  importance  over  that 
period. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  1937  exports  of 
dried  fruit  amounted  to  120,797,000  pounds  valued  at 
$7,542,000.  Figures  for  the  comparable  period  of  1936 
were  103,278,000  pounds  valued  at  $5,286,000.  The 
same  situation  holds  for  canned  fruit,  exports  of  this 
group  totalling  105,788,000  pounds  valued  at  $7,667,000 
for  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  compared  with 
91,860,000  pounds  valued  at  $6,396,000  last  year. 

This  is  an  increase  of  30  per  cent  in  dollar  volume, 
well  over  the  13  per  cent  increase  recorded  by  all  food 
products  combined. 


BORDEN  PLACES  ACCURACY  INSURANCE 
AROUND  ALL  PRODUCT  LABELS 

A  CCURACY  insurance  on  the  labels  of  all  products 
of  The  Borden  Company  is  being  maintained 
/  \  by  a  thorough  system  of  checking  and  double¬ 

checking  every  such  label.  This  system  has  been 
developed  to  make  sure  that  every  label  and 
bottle  cap  provides  adequate  and  correct  information 
to  the  consumer  and  that  they  conform  fully  to  the 
facts  about  the  constituents  of  each  product  and  to  all 
Federal  and  State  laws, 

Raymond  Hertwig,  who  recently  became  associated 
with  The  Borden  Company,  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  this  work,  which  is  under  the  supervision  of  Stuart 
Peabody,  Director  of  Advertising  of  the  Company. 
Mr.  Hertwig  was  the  first  Secretary  to  the  Committee 
on  Foods  of  the  American  Medical  Association  for 


Name 


Super 


Juice  Extractor 


In  this  new  Super  Juice  Extractor,  juice  is 


pressed  from  the  tomatoes,  not“paddled 


or  extracted  through  centrifugal  force. 


There  is  no  aeration  of  the  product;  vita- 


“/t  has  everything  with  half  the  parts'* 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y,;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


A  simple  adjustment  precisely  controls  the  density 
of  the  juice — from  a  very  light  thin  liquid  to  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy  pulpy  juice. 


Easily  handles  200  to  300  bushels  of  tomatoes  per 
hour — producing  10  to  20  gallons  of  juice  per  minute. 


Designed  primarily  for  manufacturing  tomato 
juice — operates  equally  well  on  whole,  cold,  scalded 
or  tomatoes  which  have  been  pre-heated  and 
crushed — the  Super  Juice  Extractor  gives  splendid 
results  on  all  fruits  and  vegetables. 


Mail  coupon  for  complete  details  of  the  new  Super 
Juice  Extractor,  also  copy  of  General  Catalog 
No.  400. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


MODERN  / 

DESIGNS 


to  meet  your  trade  requirements 


Sprogue-Sells  Division 


HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  -c  a*  r 

(Sprogue-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send  me 

Q  Full  Details  of  the  New  Super  Juice  Extractor. 

□  Your  Complete  General  Catalog  No.  400,  with  Supplement. 


Address _ 


CitY_ 


_  State _ 


min  C  is  carefully  retained. 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANY 


I  N  CORPORATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 
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five  and  one-half  years  and  earlier  served  with  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Thousands  of  different  labels  and  milk  bottle  caps 
are  used  by  The  Borden  Company  annually  on  its 
locally  and  nationally  distributed  products.  Entirely 
new  labels  are  also  constantly  required  for  newly  de¬ 
veloped  products.  Before  any  such  new  label  is  placed 
on  a  product  and  before  old  labels  are  reprinted,  they 
are  subjected  to  a  thorough  analysis  by  Mr.  Hertwig 
who  takes  into  consideration  technical,  legal,  nutri¬ 
tional  as  well  as  merchandising  aspects  of  the  product. 

Before  making  his  recommendations  as  to  the  word¬ 
ing  of  each  label,  Mr.  Hertwig  thoroughly  studies  the 
product.  The  research  laboratories  of  the  Company 
furnish  him  with  all  necessary  technical  analyses,  vita¬ 
min  assays,  etc.  In  this  way,  full  information  is  pro¬ 
vided  on  the  composition  and  ingredients  of  the  product 
and  these  can  be  accurately  stressed. 

Questions  of  Copyright  law  and  trademark  law  are 
referred  by  Mr.  Hertwig  to  the  legal  department  of 
the  company. 

When  all  this  essential  data  have  been  compiled,  Mr. 
Hertwig  makes  recommendations  on  the  wording  of 
the  label  taking  all  of  the  factors  into  consideration. 
The  sequence  of  the  words  used  is  very  important. 
The  ingredients  in  a  product  are  ordinarily  listed  with 
largest  proportions  first  in  order  to  emphasize  those 
which  are  most  important. 

This  recommendation  then  is  sent  to  Mr.  Peabody 
who  considers  the  proposed  label  largely  from  the  mer¬ 
chandising  viewpoint  and  seeks  the  practical  opinions 
of  the  sales  managers.  Trade  conditions  are  taken  into 
account  as  well  as  other  factors  which  might  make 
necessary  a  modification  of  the  recommendation.  Then 
the  label  is  printed  and  the  proof  is  again  carefully 
checked  before  the  full  desired  quantity  is  run  off. 
Complete  records  of  opinions  and  decisions  are  kept 
by  Mr.  Hertwig. 

“This  is  a  rather  elaborate  set-up”,  Mr.  Hertwig 
said,  “but  we  believe  it  is  essential  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  Obviously,  the  company  is  justified  in 
merchandising  its  products  to  put  its  best  foot  forward 
but  we  want  to  be  sure  that  no  facts  are  distorted  and 
that  there  is  nothing  which  would  misinform.  The 
crank  viewpoint  has  no  place  in  our  work  and  our  con¬ 
stant  effort  is  to  blend  good  merchandising  with  sound 
and  accurate  information.  We  want  to  be  positive  that 
every  layman  who  uses  any  product  will  be  correctly 
informed  as  to  its  constituents  and  its  purpose.” 

To  do  this  work  effectively,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
F^ederal  and  State  food  laws  is  needed  as  well  as  an 
understanding  of  nutrition,  food  chemistry  and  the 
opinion  of  the  medical  profession,  plus  a  sympathetic 
viewpoint  toward  the  public  welfare. 

Mr.  Hertwig’s  experience  has  given  him  this  know¬ 
ledge  and  understanding  to  a  marked  degree.  He 
organized  and  developed  the  entire  program  of  the 
A.M.A.’s  Committee  on  Foods  which  pioneer  work  was 
declared  to  have  had  a  great  influence  on  food  adver¬ 
tising  and  to  have  raised  general  advertising  standards. 


His  work  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
gave  him  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  manufacture, 
analysis,  composition,  adulteration  and  misbranding 
of  foods  and  of  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Foods 
and  Drugs  Act.  He  also  was  Director  of  Research  and 
Quality  Control  in  a  prominent  cereal  company  for 
five  years. 

WHITE  SWEET  CORN  WITH  QUALITY 

By  Hal  Mills 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co. 

During  the  last  few  years  in  particular,  most 
sweet  corn  breeders  have  put  practically  all  their 
efforts  on  the  production  of  new  and  better 
golden  sweet  corn  varieties.  Most  white  varieties  are 
inferior  in  flavor,  sweetness  and  tenderness  to  the 
golden  types.  However,  there  are  a  few  high  quality 
white  varieties  or  strains  which  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten.  These  are:  Black  Mexican,  Eight  Rowed 
White,  Landreth’s  Moneymaker,  Redgreen,  Aunt 
Mary’s,  and  Pearlcross. 

Aunt  Mary’s  has  been  extensively  advertised  for  the 
last  few  years.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  identical  to 
Eight  Rowed  White  and  Landreth’s  Moneymaker,  all 
three  varieties  or  strains  no  doubt  having  their  origin 
in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania.  Landreth  has 
grown  and  sold  Moneymaker  for  about  fifty  years.  It 
is  for  the  historians  to  decide  which  one  of  the  three 
was  produced  first.  All  these  strains  are  vigorous  in 
growth,  late  in  maturity,  and  very  productive,  produc¬ 
ing  1,  2  and  sometimes  3  ears  per  stalk.  They  can  be 
grown  in  most  sections  of  the  country  where  sweet 
corn  is  adapted.  The  ears  are  generally  8  rowed,  pearly 
white  in  color,  6  to  8  inches  long,  very  thin,  and  with  a 
small  white  cob.  The  kernels  are  tender,  due  to  a 
very  thin  pericarp,  are  very  sweet,  and  have  a  fine 
flavor. 

Black  Mexican  is  very  fine  quality.  In  the  edible 
stage  the  kernels  are  white,  but  with  a  purplish  or 
black  tinge  which  is  not  attractive.  It  is  therefore,  not 
popular. 

Redgreen  is  a  fairly  new  variety,  especially  adapted 
to  New  England,  Western  and  Northern  New  York,  and 
some  sections  of  the  West.  It  was  developed  by  The 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  It  is 
high  in  quality,  productive  and  is  distinguished  by  the 
reddish  tinge  to  the  stalks  and  husks.  The  kernels  are 
pearly  white  in  color,  very  tender,  sweet  and  fine 
flavored. 

Pearlcross  also  has  reddish  stalks  and  husks,  and 
is  somewhat  earlier  than  Redgreen.  It  was  also  de¬ 
veloped  by  The  Connecticut  Station.  It  is  worthy  of 
trial  as  it  apparently  is  high  in  quality. 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY’S  annual  Convention, 
held  in  June  each  year,  and  designed  to  put  especial 
effort  behind  the  sales  of  “Phillips  Delicious”  canned 
foods,  is  now  in  full  swing.  The  company  has  been 
exceptionally  successful  in  accomplishing  the  desired 
end  through  their  novel  conventions  by  mail,  telegraph, 
air  mail,  of  the  past  few  years,  and  1937  promises  to 
be  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
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Do  you  know  how  little  it  costs  to 
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INVITE  VISITORS 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


During  a  drive  of  about  forty  miles  this  after¬ 
noon,  heavy  black  smoke  could  be  readily  seen  for 
some  distance  from  several  canning  factories  in 
the  vicinity.  Canning  has  started  in  many  localities, 
in  fact  retail  dealers  complain  that  they  sometimes  are 
offered  currently  packed  peas  before  crops  are  ready 
from  market  gardens. 

All  this  activity  should  mean  we  are  already  put¬ 
ting  into  execution  our  well  laid  plans  for  the  showing 
of  our  plants  and  processes  as  far  as  we  think  best  to 
our  representatives,  to  our  leading  customers  at  least, 
and  to  as  many  consumers  as  can  be  accomodated. 
Once  in  a  while  we  listen  with  considerable  interest 
to  some  canner  fortunate  enough  to  have  recently 
opened  a  canning  plant  in  virgin  territory  for  such 
operations.  Without  exception  such  openings  and 
operations  during  the  first  year  or  two  are  a  nine  days 
wonder  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  where  the  plant 
is  located.  They  watch  with  interest  and  point  with 
pride  to  the  canning  factory.  Vistors  are  conducted 
to  the  plant,  shown  through  and  leave  with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  canned  food  from  that  particular  plant  at 
least  is  mighty  good,  put  up  under  sanitary  supervision 
and  worth  all  it  costs. 

As  an  old  timer  in  the  business,  all  this  is  an  old 
story.  You  have  seen  it  all  for  so  many  years  there 
is  no  novelty  in  it  for  you;  just  another  day’s  work  to 
be  gotten  through  with  as  much  carefulness  and 
expedition  as  possible.  It  is  probable  you  have,  in  a 
casual  manner,  asked  several  of  your  brokers  to  visit 
your  plant  during  the  canning  season,  and  then  let 
your  mind  dwell  on  just  how  you  are  going  to  maintain 
efficency  and  reduce  overhead  during  the  canning 
season  when  you  may  have  to  pay  higher  hourly  wages 
at  any  time. 

The  housewives  of  the  country  prepare  in  most 
families  three  meals  a  day,  with  once  in  a  while  a  cold 
snack  before  bed  thrown  in.  Mighty  males  certainly 
eat  three  or  more  meals  a  day.  The  whole  business 
of  furnishing,  preparing  and  serving  food  comes  very 
near  being  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  our  daily 
existence. 

The  interest  of  those  folks  in  the  neighborhood  of 
newly  opened  canning  factories  is  only  natural.  It  can 
be  duplicated  in  the  person  of  any  man  or  woman  who 
has  never  seen  fruits  or  vegetables  fresh  from  the  field, 
made  ready  for  canning,  placed  in  the  containers,  then 
in  the  retorts  and  lastly  through  the  cooling  bath. 

Think  back  over  your  contacts  with  your  sales 
force  and  take  time  to  analize  the  number  you  have 
asked  in  a  serious  manner  to  visit  your  plant  while  it 


is  being  operated  this  summer.  Maybe  among  your 
brokers  is  one  located  some  distance  from  your  factory 
who  is  doing  well  while  introducing  your  line,  but 
whom  you  feel  sure  has  never  seen  canning  operations 
conducted  as  you  carry  them  on.  Write  him  at  once 
asking  that  he  take  special  pains  to  visit  your  plant 
during  the  time  it  is  being  operated  this  summer.  When 
he  is  present,  be  certain  he  sees  all  he  wants  to,  that 
he  is  shown  every  courtesy,  that  samples  are  cut  for 
his  inspection  and  that  he  returns  to  his  market  with 
a  sound  idea  of  your  plant  practices,  your  quality  and 
ability  to  serve  his  customers  well.  Let’s  be  certain 
every  one  representing  us  is  urged  to  visit  our  plants 
and  view  our  canning  operations  this  year.  Certainly 
such  visits  will  train  them  in  a  sounder  knowledge  of 
what  they  sell,  promote  closer  relations  between  you 
and  result  in  increased  sales. 

Next  you  have  key  distributors.  Unless  you  are 
particularly  fortunate,  unless  you  have  been  in  business 
a  number  of  years,  not  all  of  even  only  your  best  and 
most  important  customers,  or  their  representatives, 
have  seen  your  plants  while  in  operation.  No  matter 
how  fine  a  volume  of  business  they  may  do  with  you 
yearly,  they  are  not  selling  all  they  can  and  will  move 
each  twelve  months  until  you  have  had  them  at  your 
plants  for  their  information  and  entertainment.  These 
may  be  asked  in  groups  from  the  same  section  of  the 
country,  they  may  even  be  acquainted  or  become 
friends  after  meeting  for  the  first  time  at  your  office. 
These  customers  must  not  be  neglected  but  should  be 
asked  and  urged  to  make  the  visit  you  require  of  your 
representatives  on  your  direct  payroll. 

The  buyer  of  your  line  for  a  splendid  customer  may 
be  honestly  unwilling  to  spend  away  from  his  desk  the 
time  necessary  to  visit  you  and  in  fact  this  will  not 
be  necessary  if  he  has  already  made  the  trip  and  is 
perfectly  familiar  with  what  you  are  asking  all  to 
see.  On  the  other  hand,  assisting  him  with  a  great 
deal  of  the  detail  of  his  position  is  probably  a 
man  or  two  who  will  welcome  an  invitation  from  you 
for  a  visit.  Often  you  find  in  a  wholesale  house 
sponsoring  a  voluntary  advertising  group  a  man  head¬ 
ing  the  merchandising  effort  who  can  do  you  and  your 
line  a  great  deal  of  good  by  promoting  the  sale  of  your 
labels  to  the  members  forming  the  voluntary.  See  that 
these  men  are  asked  in  turn  to  learn  all  you  may  teach 
them  about  your  policies  and  products  as  they  are 
placed  in  the  can. 

If  you  have  been  operating  logically  in  a  trading 
area  adjacent  to  your  plant  you  have  a  number  of  large 
distributors  whose  salesmen  will  want  to  see  your  pack¬ 
ing  operations.  Visits  from  salesmen  of  a  distributor 
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call  for  entertainment,  and  liberal  sampling  of  your 
products  on  leaving,  as  their  wives,  liking  your  pack, 
will  recall  it  and  often  speak  the  needed  good  word  for 
you  and  your  line  when  the  need  for  such  support  is 
greatest.  Nothing  pleases  a  wife  at  home  any  more 
than  to  be  remembered  by  those  supposed  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  first  and  alone  with  their  husband’s,  and  what 
said  hubbies  may  do  for  them  in  the  way  of  increased 
sales.  Send  an  assortment  of  samples  by  the  salesmen 
to  the  wives  at  home,  and  you’ll  cash  in  on  big  divi¬ 
dends  of  continued  interest  in  your  line,  on  the  part  of 
those  men  who  are  asked  yearly,  “Isn’t  it  about  time 
you  were  asked  to  visit  so  and  so’s  plant  again.” 

Last  but  not  least,  don’t  forget  the  home  folks.  It’s  a 
rare  day  when  you  find  your  product  the  best  seller  in 
the  line  in  a  leading  store  in  your  own  home  town.  It’s 
not  often  you  can  drive  twenty  miles  to  a  city  or  town 
larger  than  the  one  in  which  your  plant  is  located  and 
show  admiring  vistors  and  friends  that  your  line  of 
goods,  complete,  is  on  the  shelves  of  a  majority  of  lead¬ 
ing  retailers  and  that  it  is  also  a  best  seller!  Under¬ 
taking  establishments  pay  church  groups  ten  cents 
apiece,  or  thereabouts,  for  each  visitor  they  conduct 
through  the  establishment  in  groups  of  say,  fifty  or 
more  but  not  over  a  hundred.  Department  stores  put 
on  elaborate  style  shows  without  charge  to  groups  of 
women  having  fifty  to  one  hundred  members  at  a 
luncheon.  City  ice  and  fuel  companies  provide  well 
furnished  rooms,  card  tables  and  prizes,  as  well  as  a 
lunch,  for  ladies  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
offer  and  willing  to  listen  to  a  short  lecture  about 
the  virtues  of  ice  versus  electric  refrigeration.  The 
far  sighted  food  canner  will  subsidize  lady  visitors  to 
his  plant.  He  will  in  addition,  so  act  the  genial  host 
they  will  want  to  come  back,  year  after  year.  Not  as 
much  time  need  be  taken  with  a  group  of  ladies  from  the 
local  church,  and  anxious  to  see  the  wheels  go  round 
in  a  modern  canning  plant,  as  you  will  devote  to  the 
visits  of  your  representatives,  brokers  and  leading 
customers.  Treat  them  well,  impress  on  them  the 
carefulness  with  which  you  conduct  your  canning 
operations  and  the  cleanliness  with  which  it  is  con¬ 
ducted.  A  little  entertainment  in  the  way  of  a  light 
lunch,  or  even  a  subsidy,  will  not  come  amiss  and 
will  help  you  build  more  volume  sales  in  your  own  home 
town. 

Carry  out  as  many  of  these  suggestions  as  possible, 
elaborate  on  the  program  if  you  are  in  a  position  to  do 
so,  or  if  the  occasion  seems  to  require  it.  Everything 
you  may  do  will  help  you  sell  more  goods,  and  will 
at  the  same  time,  help  the  canning  industry  as  a  whole. 
If  a  comprehensive  campaign  of  visitor  education  is 
new  to  you,  start  with  one  along  the  lines  laid  out  in 
the  order  mentioned.  Your  entertainment  of  con¬ 
sumers  may  come  last,  or  not  at  all,  but  if  you  will  only 
do  more  entertaining  of  visitors  this  year  than  you 
have  been  doing,  you  will  want  to  do  more  next  year. 
If  you  are  of  the  opinion  not  many  will  be  interested 
in  seeing  you  can  cherries  as  they  all  visited  your 
plant  three  or  four  years  ago,  you  will  be  surprised 
to  note  how  many  new  faces  will  be  among  your  on¬ 
lookers,  if  you  start  a  drive  to  acquaint  the  folks  in 
your  home  town  with  the  scope  and  value  of  your  can¬ 
ning  operations.  Entertain  more  visitors  this  year, 
your  sales  and  profits  will  increase  as  you  do! 


CANNERS  PREFER  _ 

KING  FILLERS 


Accurate  fill,  eliminating  all  waste  in  handling 
Liquids  which  have  a  tendeney  to  foam. 
Positive  in  aetion,  no-can-no-fill  control, 
high-speed  operation. 


MODEL  A  12-STATION 

8  oz.  to  No.  2^  standard  and  crown  type  cans  or  glassware, 
lip  to  120  cans  per  minute. 

KING  HEAVY  DUTY  “8” 

For  5-oz.  to  No.  3  cans  with  heavy  liquids,  semi-liquids  or 
pasty  substances.  Also  handles  glassware  and  cartons. 
Capacity  from  150  to  200  cans  per  minute. 

12-STATION  BOTTLE  FILLER 

For  bottles,  jugs,  and  small-neck  co.ntuiners,  filling  with  free- 
flowing  liquids  up  to  60  {ler  minute. 

MODEL  B  16-STATION 

High-speed  accurate  filler  for  cans  or  glassware.  8-oz.  to 
No.  2^  up  to  175  cans  per  minute.  Modd  C,  8-Station  from 
No.  1  to  No  10,  up  to  40  cans  per  minute  on  No.  10. 
ROTARY  GRAVITY  LIQUID  FILLER 

F'or  bottles  or  cans  of  all  sizes  and  shapes— a  high-speed 
16-station  filler. 


tPrite  for  CRCO-King  Bulletin  K-l 
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NIHGURR  FRLLS,  N.V. 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 
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A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

James  Q.  Leavitt  &  Co. 
Oaden,  Utah 

Acme  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 
Springfield,  Mo. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


L.  L.  MALONEY,  President  of  the  Justright  Packing 
Company,  also  President  of  the  Tri-State  Packers! 
Association,  Inc.,  died  on  the  morning  of  June  12th. 
Mr.  Maloney  suffered  a  stroke  early  the  previous  Sun¬ 
day  and  passed  away  without  regaining  consciousness. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  his  home  in  Townsend, 
Delaware,  on  Monday  at  2  P.  M.  Men  prominent  in 
the  affairs  of  the  State,  including  ex-governor  Buck 
acted  as  honorary  pall  bearers.  The  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Tri-State  Packers’  Association  attended  the 
services  in  a  body. 

Mr.  Maloney’s  activities  as  banker,  canner,  and  State 
Senator  won  for  him  a  wide  circle  of  friends  who 
gathered  to  pay  tribute  in  such  numbers  as  to  make 
one  of  the  largest  funerals  held  in  Delaware  for  many 
years. 

• 

w.  SCOTT  SILVER,  Nottingham,  Pennsylvania,  is  in¬ 
stalling  additional  corn  cutters,  a  new  rod  washer 
and  several  new  corn  buskers,  in  preparation  for  the 
season’s  pack. 

• 

DR.  ARTHUR  L.  DEAN,  Vice-President  of  Alexander  & 
Baldwin,  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  returned  recently  from  a  trip 
to  the  mainland  and  reported  that  the  prospects  were 
that  the  market  would  be  able  to  absorb  between  11 
and  12  million  cases  of  pineapple  and  about  four 
million  cases  of  juice  during  the  forthcoming  year. 
Virtually  all  of  last  year’s  pack  of  fruit  and  juice  has 
been  sold  and  prices  on  new  pack  goods  have  been 
advanced. 

• 

MARSHALL  CANNING  COMPANY  branch  at  Matthews, 
Indiana,  formerly  the  Matthews  Canning  Company, 
will  complete  a  new  three-story  addition  this  month. 
The  entire  plant  will  be  re-equipped  with  modern  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  production  of  tomatoes  and  tomato 
products. 

H.  M.  RUFF  &  SONS,  Delta,  Pennsylvania,  will  operate 
the  old  Collinsville  cannery  under  the  name  of  the 
Weldon  Packing  Company.  Equipment  is  now  being 
installed  and  the  plant  made  ready  for  operation. 

• 

JAMES  M.  DAUBENSPECK,  Manager  of  the  California 
Packing  Corporation,  Midwest  Division,  at  Rochelle, 
Illinois,  died  there  at  his  home  on  May  23rd,  following 
a  stroke  of  paralysis.  Mr.  Daubenspeck  was  72  years 
old. 

• 

ORTANNA  CANNING  COMPANY,  Ortanna,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  is  increasing  its  warehouse  space  and  making 
other  improvements  about  the  plant. 

• 

STANLEY  POWELL,  Director  of  the  California  Packing 
Corporation,  who  gives  foreign  sales  his  attention,  re¬ 
turned  a  few  days  ago  from  a  four  months’  stay  in 


Europe,  where  market  conditions  were  carefully 
studied.  He  found  the  political  situation  abroad  greatly 
improved  over  that  prevailing  a  year  ago,  with  Eng¬ 
land  the  great  stabilizer.  Conditions  in  England  were 
improved  over  those  of  a  year  ago,  with  prospects  for 
increased  sales  of  canned  and  dried  fruits.  The 
Scandanavian  countries  are  enjoying  marked  pros¬ 
perity  having  scarcely  felt  the  depression  that  has  pre¬ 
vailed  over  most  of  the  world.  Stocks  of  California 
canned  products  in  the  countries  visited  were  found 
to  be  lighter  than  a  year  ago. 

• 

THE  F.  E.  HADLEY  fig  packing  plant  at  Merced,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  May  29th,  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  loss  of  $25,000. 

• 

HUNGERFORD  PACKING  COMPANY,  Hungerford,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  has  made  extensive  alterations  and  improve¬ 
ments  this  season.  600  square  feet  has  been  added  to 
the  cooling  department  and  the  preparatory  room  has 
been  re-arranged  to  facilitate  operations.  Additional 
bean  snipping  and  cutting  equipment  has  been  in¬ 
stalled.  Peelers  and  dicing  machinery  have  been  added 
to  permit  the  packing  of  carrots  and  beets,  new  items 
with  the  company  this  season. 

• 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  PACIFIC  FISHERMEN  and  the 
Alaska  Fishermen’s  Union  have  forwarded  vigorous 
protests  to  Washington  against  the  presence  of  Japa¬ 
nese  fishing  boats  off  the  coast  of  Alaska.  They  claim 
that  more  than  100  vessels  are  operating  and  that 
salmon  are  being  caught  while  the  season  is  still  closed. 
Japanese  fisheries  officials  deny  the  reports,  saying  that 
not  a  single  Japanese  salmon  boat  is  off  the  North 
American  coast. 

READERS  OF  THE  CANNING  TRADE  noted  attractive  re¬ 
productions  of  some  of  the  stock  labels  now  being 
offered  by  Lehmann  Printing  &  Lithographing  Com¬ 
pany  of  San  Francisco.  Since  1901,  when  the  business 
was  begun  by  Mr.  Adolph  Lehmann,  the  Company  has 
been  steadily  growing  in  the  production  of  quality 
labels,  until  it  now  lists  among  its  customers  leading 
packers  in  every  section  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
foreign  countries.  In  addition  to  the  making  of  private 
brand  labels,  for  every  type  of  food  product,  the  Com¬ 
pany  is  now  specializing  in  the  sale  of  stock  labels  for 
all  commodities,  for  all  sizes  of  cans,  claiming  to  have 
the  largest  assortment  available.  They  offer  to  furnish 
complete  sample  books,  without  cost,  to  interested 
canning  firms. 

• 

GRIFFIN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Muskogee,  Okla¬ 
homa,  formerly  operated  by  Griffin  Grocery  Company, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000 
by  J.  T.  Griffin,  Bryan  Cole  and  Bryan  Mathes,  all  of 
which  are  associated  with  the  grocery  company. 
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THE  JACOB  MUSHROOM  Division  of  the  Grocery  Prod¬ 
ucts  Manufacturing  Corporation,  at  West  Chester, 
Pennsylvania,  has  air  conditioned  the  entire  growing 
l)lant  at  Green  Hill,  consisting  of  some  30  houses,  as 
well  as  the  Maple  Avenue  section  along  the  entire 
cannery  at  West  Chester,  in  preparation  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  mushrooms  throughout  the  twelve  months 
of  the  year.  The  company  has  recently  acquired  a 
growing  plant  and  cannery  at  Olympia,  Washington,  to 
care  for  their  West  Coast  trade. 

• 

SOUTHERN  TULARE  OLIVE  MARKETING  ASSOCIATION  is 
considering  the  erection  of  an  olive  processing  plant 
at  Terra  Bella,  California. 

• 

NET  INCOME  of  Continental  Can  Company,  Inc.,  and 
wholly  owned  subsidiaries,  for  the  twelve  months 
ended  April  30th,  1937,  after  charges  including  income 
taxes  and  surtax  and  undistributed  profits,  according 
to  report  made  June  14th  by  the  company  to  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  amounted  to  $9,084,927,  equivalent  to 
$3.18  per  share  on  2,853,971  shares  outstanding  at 
April  30th.  Gross  sales  and  operating  revenues  less 
discounts,  returns  and  allowances  were  reported  at 
$119,554,804  of  which  total  $92,066,406  were  to  outside 
customers. 

• 

GOLDSMITH  PICKLE  COMPANY,  Chicago,  has  acquired 
the  land  and  modern  building  of  the  Borden-Weiling 
Company,  Chicago,  for  expansion  purposes.  The  build¬ 
ing  has  an  area  of  50,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  is 
of  white  tile  and  air  conditioned. 

• 

D.  E.  WINEBRENNER  COMPANY,  Hanover,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  have  made  many  plant  improvements  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  season’s  packs  and  have  recently  com¬ 
pleted  new  offices. 

• 

JULIUS  ROTHSCHILD  &  COMPANY,  28  Steuart  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California,  wholesale  grocers,  will  move 
shortly  to  52  Main  Street. 

• 

“HOW  TO  SEAL  CORRUGATED  SHIPPING  BOXES”  is  the 
title  of  a  new  pocket-size  packaging  handbook  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Company,  San¬ 
dusky,  Ohio.  Free  copies  will  be  sent  on  request  to 
anyone  interested  in  better  packaging  and  shipping. 

• 

BUCKEYE  CANNING  COMPANY,  Weston,  Ohio,  has  been 
granted  a  charter  with  a  capitalization  of  $100,000. 
W.  W.  Wilder,  H.  D.  Didies  and  S.  Goldstein  are  the 
principals. 

• 

CHARLES  G.  SUMMERS,  JR.,  INC.,  New  Freedom,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  have  added  new  truck  scales,  capable  of 
weighing  the  large  truck  loads.  A  new  boiler  house 
of  fire  proof  construction  has  been  built  and  a  new 
Keeler  200  H.  P.  Water  Tube  Boiler  with  Detroit  stoker 
installed.  New  pea  grading  and  sorting  equipment  has 
been  added  and  an  addition  to  their  warehouse  is  now 
being  built. 

• 

MATMOR  OLIVE  COMPANY  has  arranged  to  erect  an 
olive  processing  plant  and  cannery  at  Burr,  California. 


Syruper,  Filler  and  Briner 

Built  in  7, 1 0, 1 5  and  20  valve  sizes  lor  fillins  Juices,  Pulp, 
Syruping,  Brining,  etc..  For  any  size  can  or  combination 
oF  sizes.  Either  all  stainless  steel  or  bronze  parts  com* 
in  gin  contact  with  the  Food.  Sanitary,  high  speed  either 
belt  driven  or  direct  connected  to  closing  machine.  Excep¬ 
tionally  simple  to  clean  and  adjust  For  Fill  or  change  can 
sizes.  Speed  at  over  200  cans  with  perFect  Fill. 


V(WilNING%#  MACHINERY 

Sinqle  UiM  or J!  Complete  Carming  Plant 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 

Northwest  Agents:  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,31 50  Elliott  Avenue. 
Seattle,  Washington 


MODERN 


GANSE 


Herman  Eamse .  PrEs+. 
419-^21  E. Lombard  St. 

BALTIMOREaMD. 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


ORGANIZE  JOBBERS’  PLANTS 

HE  long  hand  of  organized  labor  has  at  last 
reached  directly  into  the  wholesale  grocery  field, 
with  reports  of  the  organization  of  wholesalers’ 
warehouse  employes  in  many  of  the  large  eastern  cities 
this  week. 

In  metropolitan  New  York,  several  of  the  large 
jobbers  are  understood  to  have  already  closed  contracts 
with  the  warehousemen’s  union,  with  the  higher  wage 
scales  and  uniform  working  hour  programs  to  become 
effective  on  July  1.  Organization  work  is  now  pro¬ 
gressing  in  other  sections  along  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
with  the  indications  pointing  to  general  unionization 
by  early  Fall. 

Last  week’s  strike  of  workers  at  commercial  ware¬ 
houses  in  New  York  City  area,  it  is  understood,  gave 
considerable  impetus  to  the  union  movement  among 
wholesale  grocery  warehouse  employes  in  that  terri¬ 
tory.  Jobbers  were  but  slightly  affected  by  the  walk¬ 
out  at  commercial  plants,  although  a  number  of  can- 
ners  and  food  products  manufacturers  who  had  con¬ 
signment  stocks  of  reserve  supplies  in  these  ware¬ 
houses  were  unable  to  make  delivery  against  orders 
which  they  had  booked. 

Efforts  to  organize  wholesale  grocers’  salesmen  in 
several  parts  of  the  country  have  not  as  yet  indicated 
much  real  progress,  although  with  the  growth  of  the 
C.  I.  0.  movement,  and  the  unionization  of  warehouse 
workers  in  wholesalers’  plants,  it  is  expected  that  new 
impetus  will  be  given  to  the  campaign  to  organize 
other  classes  of  workers  in'  the  wholesale  grocery  field. 

Wholesale  grocers  operating  in  the  Far  West,  and 
at  many  points  in  the  Mid-West,  have  been  operating 
under  contracts  with  the  warehousemen’s  union  for 
several  months,  and  complete  unionization  of  whole¬ 
sale  plants  of  both  wholesale  grocers  and  the  corporate 
grocery  chain  systems  is  now  on  the  horizon.  Just 
how  much  this  will  add  to  distributors’  costs  is  prob¬ 
lematical,  but  in  view  of  close  margins  and  keen  com¬ 
petition  the  effect  of  added  labor  costs  is  expected  to 
cut  generally  into  the  industry’s  earnings. 

BIDDLE  AND  BROKERAGE 

ITH  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  about  to 
take  up  consideration  of  evidence  introduced 
during  hearings  in  its  complaint  against  the 
Biddle  Purchasing  Co.  charging  violation  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act,  the  Biddle  organization  has 


made  a  change  in  its  operating  procedure. 

In  a  notice  to  some  of  its  member-firms  in  the 
grocery  field,  the  Biddle  company  says:  “In  January, 
we  voluntarily  discontinued  mailing  credits  for  broker¬ 
age,  as  we  did  not  wish  to  continue  a  practice  com¬ 
plained  of,  but  there  has  been  no  decision  or  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Patman  Act  that  would  prevent  our  doing  so. 

“We  now  propose  to  take  brokerages  earned  into  our 
profits.  As  these  increased  earnings,  which  lower  our 
cost  of  serving  you,  were  not  contemplated  in  our 
original  agreement,  you  are  entitled  to  adjustment  of 
our  service  charges,  ba.sed  upon  these  changing 
conditions. 

“Fees  for  services  may  be  charged  at  any  figure. 
Our  salary  adjustment  based  upon  an  analysis  of  your 
account  as  of  May  1  is  enclosed.  Each  month  your 
account  will  be  reviewed  and  salary  adjusted,  based  on 
our  experience  for  that  month. 

“You  have  been  sending  us  debits  for  brokerages 
on  your  various  purchases.  We  will  be  glad  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  receive  these  for  verification  if  you  wish  to 
send  them,  but  inasmuch  as  these  brokerages  are  now 
taken  into  our  earnings  and  our  monthly  service 
charges  to  you  are  being  adjusted,  based  upon  our 
changed  operations,  we  ask  that  you  make  no  deduc¬ 
tions  from  our  account  for  any  brokerage.” 

• 

CALIFORNIA  COOPERATIVE  UNIT,  8016  Lankershim 
Boulevard,  Roscoe,  California,  will  erect  a  pickle  and 
relish  cannery.  R.  L.  Isitt  is  manager. 

• 

COOPER  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  32nd  and  Oxford  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  well  known  food  importers 
and  distributors,  are  planning  to  install  several  lines 
of  canned  foods,  including  staples  and  fancy  lines. 

• 

THE  WHARF  AND  WAREHOUSE  of  Libby,  McNeill  & 
Libby,  at  Rio  Vista,  California,  was  destroyed  by  fire 
on  May  31st. 

• 

PENNS  MANOR  CANNING  COMPANY  Operated  by  D. 
Landreth  Seed  Company,  Bristol,  Pennsylvania,  plan 
the  addition  of  some  new  tomato  products  equipment. 

• 

c.  H.  MUSSELMAN  COMPANY,  Biglerville,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  have  constructed  a  new  building  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  canning  of  tomato  juice.  Much  other  equip¬ 
ment  is  being  installed  in  other  departments  for  the 
packing  of  apples  and  preserves. 


Steam  Space 
Between  Arrows, 
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Keep  Pace  With  Modem  Methods 


CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN.  U.S.A. 

California  Repreacntative :  KING  SALEIS  &  ENGINEERING  CO.  Intermoontain  Representative:  JAMES  Q.  LEVITT  COMPANY 

206-210  First  Street.  San  Francisco.  California  905  First  Security  Bank  Bldg..  Ogden.  Utah.  1955  1st  Ave..  South.  Seattle.  Washington 

Tri-State  Representative:  Wm.  T.  Howeth.  Lewes,  Delaware. 


Interior  View  of  the  Hansen  Can  Washer 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


APPERTIZING 

or  the  ilrt  of  Canning 

Its  History  and  Development. 

by  A.  W.  Bitting 

An  exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  can¬ 
ning.  It  brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  mat¬ 
erial  on  food  manufacture  not  otherwise  available.  857 
pages  written  especially  for  factory  owners,  managers, 
superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

Price  Postpaid  $7.00  Remittance  with  order 
Supplied  through 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

BALTIMORE  20  South  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 


Inlet  Can  Chute  Can  Be 
'  Turned  in  Opposite 
Direction  if  Required. 


Strap  Iron  Supports 
to  Ceiling. 


Cans  Cannot  Jam  or  Be 
Crushed;  Positive  Feed. 

Water  Space 
Between 
Arrows. 


Swivel  Drive  Pulley  Bracket 
Allows  Belt  to  Be  Run  in  Any 
Direction  to  Suit  Can  Runways. 


Automatic  Starting 
and  Stopping  Device. 


Can  Hocks  Can  Be  Lifted 
Out  and  Replaced  With¬ 
out  Use  of  Tools. 


Dist....ige  to  Filler. 


Waste  Water 
Drain  Pipe. 


'  Combined  Water  and 
Steam  Space. 
y' 

Wheel  Moulds  Can  and  Tends 
to  Straighten  and  Hold  from 
'All  Sides  so  as  to  Prevent 
Crushing  when  Filler  Stops. 


Draining  Space 
Between  Arrows. 


NOTE:  Steam  and  Water 
Nozzles  cannot  be  seen 
because  bottom  of  can 
faces  outward. 


Wash  your  cans  with 
the  Hansen  Can  Washer 

There  is  little  value  in  takins  special  pre¬ 
cautions  to  pack  foods  under  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions  if  they  are  placed  in  unsanitary  cans 
— cans  which  have  not  been  washed.  Han¬ 
sen  Sanitary  Can  Washers  not  only  remove 
both  visible  and  invisible  dirt— they  also 
sterilize  your  containers  as  it  should  be  done. 
Do  not  be  misled  by  the  conventional 
straight  line  nozzle  sprinklers  they  are  not 
washers — they  make  only  a  feeble  effort  to 
cleanse  your  cans  and  do  not  remove  in¬ 
visible  dirt,  which  lodges  in  the  seams  of 
the  can.  It  is  not  too  late  to  order  your 
washer  now  for  this  year's  pack. 

May  be  had  for  any  one  size  can  except 
No.  10  on  short  notice.  Special  washers 
are  built  for  special  cans. 

Write  for  further  information  and  prices. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  amd  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE— 1  306  H.  P.  Keeler  Watertube  Boiler;  2  150  H.  P. 
Heine  Watertube  Boilers;  1  170  H.  P.  HRT  Boiler;  Several  sizes 
vertical  Boilers;  Feed  Water  Heaters,  Pumps,  Traps,  Meters, 
Reducing  Valves,  Separators,  Steam  Engines;  1  56,000  gallon 
water  softner,  and  general  power  plant  equipment.  Boiler 
Engineering  &  Supply  Co.,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 1  power  5-row  Bean  or  Potato  Sprayer,  150  gal. 
capacity,  in  good  condition,  has  4  H.  P.  engine;  1  LefTel  Marine 
type,  return  flue  35  H.  P.  boiler,  good  usable  condition,  reason 
for  selling  need  larger  one.  D.  S.  Thomas,  Bridgewater,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Retorts,  modern,  round  inside  measurements  66 
inches  deep,  32  inches  in  diameter,  perfect  condition,  $50.00  each ; 
Meyers  Self  Oiling  Bull  Dozer  Pump  No.  V  913  M,  Belt  Driven, 
intake  and  discharge  IV2  inches,  in  perfect  condition,  only 
slightly  used,  $50.00.  All  F.  O.  B.  Monmouth,  Maine.  Heart  of 
Maine  Packing  Co.,  8  Prescott  St.,  Lewiston,  Me. 


FOR  SALE  —  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter 
Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps;  Mixers;  Hydraulic  Presses, 
etc.  Send  for  complete  bulletin.  What  have  you  for 
sale?  We  buy  for  cash.  Consolidated  Products  Co., 
Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  1  Peerless  Single  Husker;  5  Tuc 
Huskers ;  5  Sprague  Corn  Cutters,  No.  5 ;  1  Cuykendall 
Mixer;  1  Sprague  No.  7  Corn  Silker;  lot  inch 
shafting.  Pulleys,  Bushings,  Collars,  etc.  All  machin¬ 
ery  in  good  condition.  Roxanna  Canning  Co.,  Waynes- 
ville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Monitor  Excello  Pea  Washer;  1 
Monitor  Special  Pea  Cleaner ;  1  Monitor  Refugee  Bean 
Cutter;  1  Chisholm-Scott  Nested  Pea  Grader  No.  34; 
4  Invincible  Corn  Huskers;  1  M  &  S  Corn  and  Apple 
Sauce  Filler,  4  pocket;  10  Coons  Apple  Parers;  2  Pres¬ 
cott  Hand  Apple  Graders ;  2  Morgan  Nailing  Machines ; 
1  Monitor  5  belt  Bean  Grader.  Address  Box  A-2227 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 3  Monitor  Bean  Cutters  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  $65.00  each.  Address  Box  A-2230  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Machinery  of  a  large  Delaware  can¬ 
nery.  Plant  being  dismantled.  Washers;  Scalders; 
Ayars  &  Sander  Fillers,  all  sizes  and  types;  Can  Con¬ 
veyors,  auto  and  gravity;  Continuous  Cookers;  Open 
Kettles  and  Crates;  Picking  Tables;  Pea  and  Bean 
Cleaners;  Bean  Cutters;  Bean  and  Whole  Grain  Corn 
Fillers;  Coons  Apple  Peelers  and  Quarterers;  Sorting 
Tables;  Hydraulic  Presses  and  Pumps;  Apple  Grind¬ 
ers  ;  Conveyors ;  Steam  Traps  and  Feed  Water  Heaters. 
W.  T.  Howeth,  Lewes,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Double  tracked  adjustable  Can  Con¬ 
veyor  with  freight  car  unloader ;  Buffalo  Food 
Chopper;  American  Peeler;  Tomato  Conveyors  and 
extra  LaPorte  chain;  Scalders  and  Peeling  Tables; 
Bottle  Washers;  Cypress  Tanks;  Corn  Shakers;  2-in. 
Copper  Coils;  Nailing  and  Boxing  Machines;  Box 
Stitchers.  C.  M.  London  Co.,  Inc.,  Greenwood,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Motor  Truck  Scales.  Bargains.  All 
capacities.  New  and  used.  Guaranteed  accuracy  and 
durability.  Shipped  on  30-day  free  trial.  Salesman 
wanted.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  CT,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — Bean  Cutter,  give  full  details  and  best  price. 
Frederica  Packing  Co.,  Frederica,  Del. 


WANTED — Chrisholm-Ryder  Medium  Bean  Snipping  Ma¬ 
chines.  Advise  condition,  age  and  price.  Address  Box  A-2236 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Canners  attention:  Send  us  a  list  of  any  canning 
equipment  that  you  may  have  to  sell  for  spot  cash  or  to  ex¬ 
change  for  new  machinery.  Write  for  our  catalog  covering  a 
complete  line  of  up-to-date  canning  machinery.  A.  K.  Robins 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED — Four  used  Silkers  and  four  used  Flota¬ 
tion  Washers  for  whole  grain  corn,  either  small  or 
large  capacity.  Address  Box  A-2232  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED — To  buy  1  4-roll  Ayars  or  Hansen  Beet 
Topper.  Must  be  in  good  condition.  Quote  lowest 
possible  price.  Address  Box  A-2235  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 1  A.  D.  Cook  Deep  Well  Pump,  size 
4x24,  never  been  used;  1  70  H.  P.  Oil  Field  Type 
Boiler;  1  30  H.  P.  Oil  Field  Type  Boiler;  2  Freeman 
Hoist  upright  Engines  10  H.  P. ;  1  8-Disc  Exhaust  Box 
50  inches  wide  and  93  inches  long;  1  4-Compartment 
Process  Tank  and  7  Crates ;  Lot  of  Shaft  Hangers  and 
Steel  Split  Pulleys.  Priced  to  sell.  Rush  Canning  Co., 
Washburn,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE— PLANTS 


FOR  SALE — Cabbage  plants,  Copenhagen  Market,  Danish 
Railhead,  Flatdutch,  All  Seasons,  75  cents  thousand,  100,000, 
$50.00.  Tomato  plants  certified,  Marglobe,  Pritchard,  Bonny- 
best,  Johnbaer,  Stone  and  Baltimore,  $1.00  thousand,  100,000, 
$75.00.  Snowball  Cauliflower  Plants  $2.00  thousand,  100,000, 
$150.00.  Prompt  shipments  by  express  or  truck.  Old 
Dominion  Plant  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 
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FOR  SALE  —  Southern  Indiana  Tomato  Plants. 
Grown  from  special  select  “Crown  Picked”  Indiana 
Baltimore  seed.  Cultivated  and  sprayed.  Hardy, 
healthy ;  start  growing  quicker.  Vitality  and  breeding 
of  our  seed  carries  through  for  earlier  crop  with  better 
tonnage  and  quality.  Order  now  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  Price  $1.25  per  M.  Low  express  rates.  C.  A. 
Shuttleworth  Seed  Co.,  Otto,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  canning  factory  located 
at  Centreville,  Maryland,  Queen  Anne  County.  Two- 
story  frame  building  75x150  feet,  first  fioor  heavily 
constructed  in  cement.  150  feet  from  State  road,  31/2 
acres  of  land.  Railroad  siding.  Fresh  water  all  the 
year  around.  Separate  Boiler  rooms.  One  Erie 
Horizontal  Boiler  250  H.  P.  and  two  boilers  of  125 
H.  P.  each.  All  in  fine  condition.  Four  Copper  Vacuum 
Pans,  one  1,000  gallon  capacity,  one  650  gallons  and 
two  of  400  gallons  each,  all  practically  new.  Two 
Sprague  Tomato  Pulpers,  two  Scalders,  two  Rotary 
Washers,  two  Filling  Machines,  Processing  Kettles,  one 
Exhaust  Box,  75  H.  P.  Steam  Engine,  six  inch  free 
running  well.  Electric  Motors,  Water  Pump,  Peeling 
Tables  with  complete  sets  of  tools,  etc.  The  factory 
has  been  used  for  the  manufacturing  of  tomato  paste 
and  canning  tomatoes.  Will  sell  Vacuum  Pans  sep¬ 
arately.  Scaramelli  &  Co.,  Inc.,  192-194  Franklin  St., 
New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE— MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE — 20,000  used  No.  2  Wood  Cases  at 
bargain  price.  W.  Scott  Silver,  Nottingham,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Man  to  take  charge  of  one  line  of  can  making 
equipment.  Must  have  experience  on  both  square  and  round 
cans  and  be  able  to  set  up  line  from  slitters  to  double  seamer. 
Also  look  after  equipment  to  make  up  tops  and  bottoms.  Address 
Box  B-2216  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Foreman  with  experience  in  processing  and 
canning  of  grapefruit  and  pineapple  juice,  fruit  salads,  grape¬ 
fruit.  Must  be  acquainted  with  operation  of  modern  canning 
machinery.  Permanent  position,  all-year-round  work,  to  capable 
men.  State  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address  Box 
B-2224  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Canning  Experts.  A  company  organizing  can¬ 
neries  for  fish,  fruits  and  vegetables,  requiring  expert  advice 
prior  to  building  or  starting  operations,  desires  to  have  one  or 
more  experts  in  canning  consult  personally  with  them.  The 
company  will  pay  travelling  and  other  expenses  and  a  reason¬ 
able  fee.  The  information  required  will  cover  both  the 
I)ractical  production  of  canned  foods  and  the  marketing  of  same, 
both  at  home  and  for  export.  Address  Box  B-2220  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — An  experienced  Catsup  Cook.  Give  full  experi¬ 
ence  with  all  tomato  products  during  the  last  ten  years.  Advise 
where  last  employed  and  salary  expected.  State  method  of  con¬ 
trol  of  gravity  or  solids.  Address  Box  B-2229  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED — Chemist  for  a  year-round  position  with  large 
producer  of  Eastern  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  State  expe¬ 
rience  and  salary  expected  to  start  in  first  letter.  Address  Box 
B-2228,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — A  young  man  to  handle  production  in  year-round 
Mid-western  canning  plant.  Give  full  details  in  letter.  Good 
opening  for  man  who  can  produce.  Address  Box  B-2226  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — Man  with  17  years  experience  in 
packing  quality  fruits  and  vegetables  desires  position  as 
Superintendent  with  reputable  concern.  Also  familiar  with  all 
types  of  machinery.  Address  Box  B-2212,  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  representative  with  13  years  ex¬ 
perience  merchandising  canned  foods,  cold  pack,  and  allied  lines, 
thoroughly  familiar  with  retail,  wholesale  and  brokers  outlet 
and  modern  sales  methods,  capable  of  personal  sales  contact 
or  handling  of  sales  force  or  distribution  campaigns.  Desires 
permanent  connection  in  the  capacity  of  representative  or 
office  manager  with  food  manufacturers,  canners  or  importers. 
Highest  references.  Address  Box  B-2214,  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Plant  Man¬ 
ager.  Twenty  years  experience  packing  quality  peas,  corn, 
beans,  spinach.  Understand  the  business  from  field  to  finished 
product.  Best  of  references.  Address  Box  B-2217  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

A  Minority  Knows  There  Is  Civil  War  Now,  the  Majority  Does 

Not — Some  Spots  Decline  As  Supplies  Diminish — Pea 
Canning  Progressing — ^Tomatoes  Present  a  Paradox. 

IDDLING  WHILE  ROME  BURNS— “We  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  civil  war  in  Michigan,  Indiana  and  Ohio,” 
said  Dorothy  Thompson,  in  The  Sun,  Baltimore,  of 
June  16th,  under  the  heading  “Concerning  Industrial 
Democracy,”  and  she  might  have  added,  “in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  all  other  States.”  From  further  on  in  her 
article  we  quote:  “Trotsky  said:  ‘We  need  only  a 
handful  of  men  who  are  sufficiently  disciplined  and 
sufficiently  ruthless.’  He  knew  how  extremely  vulner¬ 
able  large-scale,  modern  industry  is.  It  can  be  struck 
in  its  central  nervous  system  and  paralized.”  In  the 
New  York  Herald-Tribune  of  March  29th,  1937, 
George  E.  Sokolsky,  writing  under  the  heading  “It 
Can  Happen  Here,”  and  reviewing  the  revolution  in 
Russia,  under  Kerensky  and  his  inactivity  to  suppress 
the  radicals,  pointed  out  that  this  kind  of  a  small 
minority  did  the  trick.  ‘The  majority  was  engaged 
in  every  occupation  but  the  defense  of  the  rights  of 
property  and  rights  of  men.  The  minority  smashed 
the  majority  because  only  the  minority  knew  what  it 
wanted.  The  majority  was  destroyed  because  it  could 
not  believe  that  it  had  to  organize  and  fight  to  live,” 
Sokolsky  says. 

The  civil  war  is  young,  and  has  not  reached  its  full 
force,  but  you  may  have  felt  some  of  its  tennicles 
tightening  around  you,  as  most  supplymen  are  finding, 
including  the  can  makers  and  all  others;  and  it  is 
very  much  present  among  the  distributors,  with  the 
warehousemen  and  others.  The  strike  fever  has  spread 
to  all  industries  and  to  all  sections.  Trotsky  sits  in 
Mexico  directing  the  “world  revolution”  in  this 
country,  just  as  he  formerly  sat  in  Turkey  planning 
and  putting  into  force  the  revolution  in  Spain.  And 
like  Kerensky  in  Russia,  and  like  the  President  of 
Spain,  so  now  our  own  State  and  Governmental  officials 
do  nothing  to  prevent  the  completion  of  these  hellish 
plans,  although  we  have  all  these  definite  examples  in 
front  of  us.  We  fiddle  while  Rome  burns. 

It  would  save  rivers  of  blood  and  thousands  of  in¬ 
nocent  lives  if  our  State  and  Government  authorities 
would  round  up  these  “small  handfuls  of  ruthless  men,” 
these  labor  disturbers  generally  recognized  as  Com¬ 
munists,  now  before  they  succeed  in  completely 
paralyzing  all  industry,  all  our  country,  and  all  of  us 
in  it.  The  authorities  will  try  too  late,  as  Spain  did. 

But,  the  shallow,  surface  thinker  will  say  this  has 


nothing  to  do  with  canned  foods  markets.  So  we  must 
join  the  majority,  and  “be  engaged  in  our  normal 
occupation.” 

THE  MARKET — After  waiting  for  the  new  packs 
many  jobbers  came  to  realize  that  spot  goods  were 
cheaper,  and  they  have  taken  in,  quietly,  what  they 
could  get  hold  of  without  advancing  prices  against 
themselves.  In  fact,  some  spots  are  actually  declining 
in  prices,  as  they  are  disappearing  in  quantities.  But 
such  changes  in  prices  as  you  note  on  our  market 
pages  are  mainly  because  of  new  packs  coming  on 
the  market.  The  amount  of  these  new  packs  to  date 
has  been  very  small.  Most  so-called  southern  pea 
canners  have  had  to  pro  rate  deliveries.  Western 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and  some  Indiana  and 
Ohio  canners,  are  now  busy  on  peas,  but  their  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  total  supply  will  prove  small  as  compared 
with  what  is  normally  expected  from  the  heavy  pea 
canning  States.  One  prominent  southern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  pea  canner  has  finished  and  has  only  a  small 
amount  over  his  future  orders. 

Canned  corn,  too,  is  showing  weakness.  And  there 
is  no  new  packed  corn  to  blame  for  this.  Of  course,  if 
there  are  no  interruptions  due  to  these  labor  troubles ; 
no  curtailment  of  crops,  no  hindrance  in  canneries;  a 
full  and  regular  supply  of  cans,  with  no  railroad  in¬ 
terruptions,  etc,  etc.,  these  price  reductions  to  move 
small  remaining  stocks  may  be  wise. 

CROPS — Certainly  Nature  seems  to  be  doing  her 
part  well.  Most  crops,  in  most  sections  are  making 
quite  good  progress.  Acreages  on  the  average  are 
just  about  the  same  as  last  season,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  tomatoes,  and  all  hands,  of  course,  look  for 
normal  yields. 

But  in  this  matter  of  tomatoes  these  canners  should 
wake  up.  No  increase  in  acreage,  with  a  probable  in¬ 
crease  in  juice  making,  means  a  pack  smaller  than  last 
season;  which,  in  turn,  all  under  thoroughly  normal 
conditions,  would  mean  higher  prices  for  the  ’37  packs. 
Yet  they  are  selling  futures  below  spots.  Harford 
County,  Maryland,  where  tomato  canning  originated, 
has  almost  entirely  ceased  canning  tomatoes,  because 
as  they  very  rightly  say,  there  is  no  money  in  them 
at  the  prices.  Over  on  the  ’Shore  you  might  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  the  number  of  former  tomato  canners 
who  are  not  going  to  touch  tomatoes  this  year,  and 
for  the  same  reason.  And  there  are  no  prominent  addi¬ 
tions  to  tomato  canning  anywhere  in  the  country  to 
make  up  for  the  number  who  have  gone  away  from  it. 
If  it  goes  through  as  it  now  looks,  canned  tomatoes 
may  become  the  envied  of  all  canned  foods,  the  scarcest 
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and  most  wanted.  Figure  it  out  for  yourself,  and  if 
you  understand  the  situation,  why  sell  futures  at  all, 
and  particularly  why  sell  at  such  low  prices  as  now 
heard?  We  realize  there  is  a  stoppage,  a  blockage  in 
the  canned  tomato  market,  and  we  do  not  know  what 
it  is,  unless  we  may  have  put  our  finger  on  it,  in  this 
week’s  editorial.  The  tomato  market  just  don’t  act 
normal!  The  market  is  not  over-packed;  the  quality 
is  not  so  far  off  as  to  cause  the  trouble;  the  consump¬ 
tion  is  enormous  and  it  will  keep  up,  on  tomatoes,  even 
if  buyers  are  compelled  to  restrict  themselves  on  other 
products.  Verily  the  tomato  is  a  pesky  critter. 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater’’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Higher  Prices  on  ’37  Packs  Forces  Attention  to  Spots — Buyers 
Beginning  to  Sense  Possibilities  From  Labor  Troubles — Cherry 
Prices — New  Bean  Prices — Peas  Advance — But  Little  Interest 

in  Tomatoes — Corn  Lags — Salmon  Strong,  Also  Fruits. 

New  York,  June  18,  1937. 

HE  SITUATION — With  the  new  packing  season 
opening  up  rapidly,  buyers  are  being  forced  to 
make  their  decisions  on  policy  for  the  1937  pack. 
Interest  in  carryover  stocks  has  been  sharpened  by 
the  higher  market  named  on  the  new  season’s  pack, 
and  many  items,  notably  fruits  and  salmon,  are  near¬ 
ing  the  vanishing  point.  Trading  in  spot  vegetables 
was  rather  routine  during  the  week,  however,  with 
buyers  apparently  intending  to  wait  for  further  de¬ 
velopments  in  new  pack  before  taking  on  added 
supplies. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Distributors  are  endeavoring  to 
reach  a  “trading  basis”  with  canners  on  some  new 
pack  fruits  and  on  asparagus,  and  are  meeting  with  a 
little  success.  Additional  forward  buying,  necessarily 
will  await  further  price  clarification.  In  the  interim, 
rumblings  of  possible  labor  trouble  at  can  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants  are  coming  in  for  serious  consideration  be¬ 
cause  of  the  potential  effects  of  an  interruption  in  can 
production  on  packs  of  major  foods  this  season. 

ASPARAGUS — Apparently,  canners  will  not  be  able 
to  maintain  the  high  opening  prices  named  on  1937 
pack  asparagus.  Reports  of  special  discounts  of  5  to 
71/0  per  cent  continue  to  be  heard  in  the  market. 
Buyers  are  not  operating  extensively,  even  on  the  basis 
of  such  concessions,  preferring  to  wait  out  the  market 
in  anticipation  of  possible  further  easing  off  in  values. 

N.  Y.  CHERRIES — Opening  prices  on  new  pack  red 
sour  pitted  cherries  were  quoted  out  this  week  by  a 
prominent  upstate  packer  on  the  basis  of  $1.50  for  2s, 
water,  and  $7.00  for  10s. 

BEANS — Some  interest  in  new  pack  stringless 
beans  from  southern  canneries  was  evident  in  this 
week’s  market.  Canners  appear  to  have  stabilized  the 
market  on  the  basis  of  80  cents  for  standard  2s  and 
$4.00  for  10s,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  good  movement 
will  be  witnessed  at  these  levels. 

PEAS — Interest  is  centering  in  new  pack  southern 
peas,  which  have  shown  considerable  firmness  follow¬ 


ing  recent  advances  which  carried  the  market  for 
standards  up  to  a  range  of  82i/i  to  85  cents  for  No.  2 
tins.  It  is  expected  that  the  price  outlook  will  be 
clarified  upon  completion  of  the  pack,  which  is  now 
nearing  its  end,  and  buyers  in  many  instances  are 
holding  off  awaiting  further  advices  on  the  supply 
situation  before  operating  further.  Spot  peas  from 
the  1936  pack  showed  no  change  during  the  week,  with 
quotations  nominally  unchanged  on  all  grades. 

TOMATOES — Interest  in  spots  was  at  a  low  ebb 
during  the  week,  and  prices  were  without  change. 
New  pack  are  not  attracting  much  actual  buying 
interest  as  yet,  although  offerings  are  being  closely 
studied.  In  most  instances,  southern  canners  quote 
new  pack  at  42i/>  to  45  cents  for  Is,  65  cents  for  2s, 
90  to  95  cents  for  2y2S,  91 V2  cents  to  $1.00  for  3s,  and 
$2.90  to  $3.00  for  10s,  at  the  canneries. 

CORN — Buying  interest  on  spot  corn  has  been 
lagging,  and  offerings  of  standard  2s  down  to  75  cents 
at  the  canneries  are  not  infrequent,  although  the  gen¬ 
eral  market  is  posted  at  5  cents  over  this  level.  Buyers 
are  not  operating  extensively  on  futures  at  the 
moment. 

SALMON — With  supplies  in  first  hands  close  to  the 
vanishing  point,  the  market  has  continued  in  strong 
shape.  Although  it  is  indicated  that  the  1937  pack 
will  be  priced  on  the  basis  of  current  spot  quotations, 
f.  o.  b.  Seattle,  distributors  are  not  buying  extensively 
in  the  spot  market.  Recent  purchases,  it  is  indicated, 
have  placed  most  jobbers  in  position  to  handle  their 
anticipated  summer  volume  without  large-scale  re¬ 
placement  buying  from  the  coast,  and  the  general 
tendency  is  to  await  actual  offerings  from  the  new 
pack  before  making  additional  commitments. 

PEACHES — Buyers  are  reported  to  have  placed  a 
fair  amount  of  forward  business  on  cling  peaches  on 
the  basis  of  original  opening  prices,  and  with  the 
market  now  advancing,  additional  buying  interest  is 
developing.  Many  buyers,  although  chronically  op¬ 
posed  to  exhibiting  bullish  sentiments  on  any  canned 
foods  until  their  warehouses  are  full  of  the  item  in 
question,  are  giving  unmistakable  evidence  of  feeling 
“high”  on  the  outlook  for  peaches. 

APRICOTS — This  fruit  likewise  has  come  in  for  a 
good  amount  of  forward  buying,  and  is  likewise  on 
the  upward  move.  Choice  peeled  ’cots  have  been  sold 
locally  out  of  the  new  pack  on  the  basis  of  $1.70  for 
2y>s,  with  fancy  halves  booked  at  $1.90.  Canners  are 
now  showing  additional  firmness  on  this  fruit,  with 
indications  that  further  confirmations  could  not  be 
secured  under  $1.75  and  $1.95,  respectively. 

PRUNES — Opening  prices  on  new  pack  northwest 
prunes  were  announced  here  by  several  packers  this 
week  on  the  basis  of  $1.35  for  fancy  halves,  in  2y>s, 
$1.25  for  choice,  and  $1.15  for  standards,  with  10s  at 
$4.25  for  fancy  and  $3.50  for  standards.  Buyers  are 
offering  concessions  of  5  cents  per  dozen  on  2V2S  and 
15  cents  on  10s  in  shipped  prior  to  September  30.  The 
prices  named  this  week  were  higher  than  those  at 
which  some  earlier  business  was  written. 

CHERRIES — Buyers  are  not  showing  much  enthus¬ 
iasm  for  new  pack  California  cherries,  which  are 
quoted  at  $2.85  for  choice  2V2S  and  $3.15  for  fancy. 
Northwestern  cherries  are  likewise  dull  on  the  basis 
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of  the  relatively  high  opening  prices  named.  Distribu¬ 
tors  are  rather  uncertain  just  how  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic  will  react  to  the  higher  price  levels,  and  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  cover  only  in  extremely  limited  quantities 
until  they  have  an  opportunity  to  test  out  buyers’  senti¬ 
ment  in  this  respect. 

PINEAPPLE — While  prices  on  1937  pineapple  are 
over  those  quoted  last  year,  the  advances  are  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  slow  down  consumption  to  any  marked  ex¬ 
tent.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  Mexican  pineapple, 
now  being  packed  in  a  fairly  substantial  way  in  Texas, 
will  find  an  entry  into  many  markets  on  a  price  basis, 
and  this  development  will  react,  in  a  measure  at  least, 
against  volume  on  the  Hawaiian  pack.  The  failure  of 
Hawaiian  canners  to  name  any  differential  between 
their  own  brands  and  pineapple  sold  for  distribution 
under  buyers’  labels  is  still  a  topic  of  prime  conversa¬ 
tion  in  trade  circles. 

• 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  ’‘Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Cautious  Trading  Rules  Market — Few  Peas  Being  Packed — 

Evaporated  Milk  Market  Good — Cherry  Prices — Pineapple 
Prices  Well  Received — Spinach  Quiet — The  Old  Timer. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  June  18,  1937. 

ENERAL  MARKET — The  local  trade  report 
above  seasonal  distribution  into  retail  stores 
and  from  the  retailer  to  the  consumer.  A 
cautious  attitude  however,  rules.  Buyers  are  just  a 
little  more  careful  than  usual  and  that  has  had  a 
tendency  to  slow  up  the  general  volume. 

PEAS — Continued  wet  weather  has  delayed  the 
opening  of  the  season  in  this  district.  While  a  few 
Indiana  canners  are  packing,  those  in  the  Northern 
part  of  the  State  will  not  get  under  way  for  another 
two  or  three  days.  It  looks  like  next  week  before 
Illinois  canners  will  begin. 

Meanwhile,  the  market  is  just  drifting  along  and 
little  buying  is  noted.  Aphis  has  shown  up  in  a  few 
spots  in  Wisconsin  as  well  as  Indiana,  but  not  to  any 
alarming  degree. 

CORN — The  features  of  the  No.  2  tin  standard  corn 
market  are  the  sales  now  being  made  at  87  V2  cents 
to  90  cents,  f.  0.  b.  Middlewestern  factory  points. 
Canners  selling  at  this  level  are  disappointed  sellers 
as  they  had  expected  to  obtain  at  least  $1.00  by  this 
time. 

There  is  nothing  doing  in  future  corn. 

TOMATOES — The  setting  of  plants  is  rapidly  being 
concluded  in  Indiana.  That  the  acreage  in  the  Hoosier 
State  will  be  fully  20  per  cent  less  than  last  year,  is 
conceded  by  all  authorities.  Apparently  there  are  no 
anxious  sellers  of  new  packing.  Buyers  are  prone  to 
wait. 

A  slight  easiness  has  developed  in  spots.  There  are 
more  No.  2  tin  standard  tomatoes  available  today  at 
771/0  cents  Indiana  factory  and  by  canners  who  were 
holding  firm  a  week  ago  at  80  cents.  Some  day-to-day 


small  business  is  being  booked  with  other  sizes  quoted : 
No.  21/0  tin  standard  tomatoes  97 1/0  cents  factory.  No. 
10  tin  standard  tomatoes  $3.40  factory. 

GREEN  BEANS — Disappointment  is  the  word  as 
applied  to  Southern  packings.  First  it  was  Florida, 
then  the  other  extreme  Southern  States  and  now  it’s 
Arkansas  and  Tennessee.  Weather  conditions  have 
prevented  what  otherwise  would  have  been  reasonably 
good  packs,  in  the  territory  South  of  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  Line. 

A  week  ago  Arkansas  was  quoting  freely  No.  2 
standard  cut  green  at  70  cents  factory,  but  today  sees 
every  canner  in  that  State  withdrawn.  Our  Chicago 
trade  will  be  forced  to  look  to  the  early  packings  in 
the  East  to  take  care  of  their  wants  prior  to  deliveries 
from  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 

ASPARAGUS — The  pack  in  the  Middlewest  is  turn¬ 
ing  out  very  poor.  One  day  this  week  fresh  asparagus 
commanded  18  cents  to  20  cents  per  pound  in  the 
Chicago  market.  Routine  booking  of  California 
asparagus  is  noted  and  the  trade  as  a  whole,  are  pro¬ 
ceeding  cautiously. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — The  market  is  holding  up 
in  good  form.  Some  had  expected  a  decline,  but  now 
rumor  has  it  that  the  advertised  brands  are  likely  to 
advance.  The  going  market  is  $2.90  delivered  Chicago 
for  non-advertised  brands. 

R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES — Reports  reached  this  market 
that  the  New  York  State  crop  is  practically  twice  that 
of  a  year  ago.  Southwestern  Michigan  prospects  are 
more  than  favorable.  The  central  part  of  Michigan  is 
likely  to  be  less  than  1936.  The  Northern  or  Traverse 
Bay  district  will  produce  considerable  more  than  last 
season. 

Cherry  canners  generally  are  somewhat  timid  in 
naming  prices  as  they  have  seen  growers  not  only  de¬ 
mand  but  secure  high  prices  on  other  fruits  like  straw¬ 
berries,  etc.,  and  are,  therefore,  reluctant  to  contract 
with  the  distributor.  Some  say  that  it  will  be  about 
the  first  of  July  before  prices  are  actually  made.  In 
the  meanwhile,  some  trading  is  going  on  on  the  basis 
of :  No.  10  red  sour  pitted  cherries  at  $6.75  to  $7.00, 
factory;  No.  2  red  sour  pitted  cherries  at  $1.35  to 
$1.40,  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — The  new  list  on  pineapple 
has  been  well  received  by  the  trade  and  some  think  it 
is  a  forerunner  for  formal  opening  on  peaches,  apri¬ 
cots,  plums,  etc.,  a  forerunner  of  higher  prices  than 
have  been  intimated.  Meanwhile,  quite  a  number  of 
California  canners  are  entering  business  at  firm  quota¬ 
tions  on  apricots  particularly.  Peach  prices  are  some¬ 
what  hanging  back. 

SPINACH — There  is  a  lull  in  the  demand  on  this 
item  and  even  the  low  prices  that  still  prevail  out  of 
the  Ozarks  do  not  attract  much  business.  Reports 
have  it  that  Arkansas  and  Missouri  packed  a  total  of 
around  1,500,000  cases  this  Spring  of  which  less  than 
400,000  cases  remain  unsold. 

THE  OLD  TIMER — (Editor’s  Note:  Two  weeks 
ago  the  readers  of  this  column  said  Auf  Wiedersehen 
to  Old  Timer.  Therefore,  the  following  will  doubtless 
come  as  quite  a  surprise,  the  same  as  it  did  to  your 
Editor.)  Received  a  letter  from*  Old  Timer  written 
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at  his  summer  home  in  the  Northern  Lake  region  of 
Wisconsin.  It  showed  that  the  Old  Boy  certainly  has 
quite  a  lot  of  pep  left  in  him.  Here  it  is  just  as 
received : 

“You  will  be  surprised  to  receive  this  letter  so  soon 

after  our  departure  from - (a  suburb  of  Chicago), 

but  I  had  something  on  my  chest  I  wanted  to  get  off. 
The  daughter  and  myself  reached  here  all  okay. 
Found  everything  in  nice  shape.  I  haven’t  done  any 
fishing  yet  to  amount  to  anything  as  I  am  waiting 
for  the  bass  season  to  open.  However,  I  have  been 
doing  some  intensive  reading  on  this  Biddle  Purchas¬ 
ing  Co.  case  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  I  wanted  to  present  my  thoughts  in  the  hope  that 
friend  Judge  would  print  same  and  of  course  assuming 
that  you  will  include  them  in  your  weekly  report. 

The  Biddle  Company  in  their  testimony  admitted 
that  they  sold  their  so-called  service  to  2,500  individual 
accounts  including  wholesale  grocers,  chain  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  retail  establishments.  Now  you  know  as  well 
as  I  that  when  a  house  receives  a  bulletin  from  Biddle, 
that  it  is  passed  to  the  different  buyers,  department 
heads  and  other  executives.  It  is,  therefore,  conserva¬ 
tive  to  say  that  each  bulletin  is  read  by  a  minimum  of 
5,000  men  who  more  or  less  are  a  factor  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  foods. 

Is  the  great  food  industry  of  this  country  going  to 
have  an  outfit  like  Biddle  control  the  thinking  of  that 
many  men?  I  have  seen  and  read  many  a  Biddle 
circular.  Back  in  the  summer  of  1934  when  we  had 
that  extreme  drouth  and  when  prices  were  advancing, 
what  did  Biddle  do?  Did  he  recommend  to  these  food 
establishments  that  he  is  supposed  to  render  a  service 
to,  to  cover  their  wants,  that  the  situation  was  really 
serious,  etc.?  I’ll  tell  you  he  didn’t,  at  least  none  of 
the  circulars  that  I  read  ever  gave  such  a  recommenda¬ 
tion.  Rather  to  the  contrary,  he  recommended  extreme 
caution.  Now  we  all  know  that  caution  is  one  of  the 
good  rudiments  of  all  business  but  it  can  be  played  too 
far  and  I  want  to  tell  you  from  my  own  experience 
that  a  lot  of  good  distributors  lost  considerable  money 
in  1934  because  they  did  not  jump  in  and  buy  prior 
to  the  advances.  They  just  simply  followed  Biddle’s 
“service’’  and  what  a  travesty  it  is  to  use  that  word. 

It  was  clearly  brought  out  in  the  hearings  before 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  that  Biddle  represented 
the  buyer,  and  that  in  no  case  did  he  represent  the 
seller  as  an  agent.  Biddle’s  primary  responsibility 
and  duty  is  to  the  buyer  who  pays  him  $25  to  $50  per 
month  for  this  so-called  ‘service.’  Figure  that  out. 
Say  that  he  collects  only  the  lower  figure  $25.00  from 
each  of  his  2,500  buyers  and  you  have  $62,500.00  or 
$750,000.00  a  year.  That  means  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it’s  considerable 
more  than  that  but  just  take  that  sum  and  see  how  it 
is  used  to  undermine  the  general  structure;  to  place 
colored  facts  before  over  5,000  food  executives.  And 
who  falls  for  this,  the  poor  simps  among  the  canners 
and  then  to  top  it  all  off,  Biddle  in  his  recent  circulars 
has  the  effrontery  to  state:  brokerage  we  earned  for 
services  rendered  seller.  Well  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 


mission  nailed  that  to  the  cross.  The  contract  that  is 
passed  between  Biddle  and  his  buyers  was  brought 
out  in  court  and  it  showed  definitely  that  Biddle  was 
in  fact  designated  as  the  buyer’s  agent  in  all  these 
transactions.  What  was  it  that  the  good  book  said: 
You  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon  too  and  that  you 
could  not  serve  two  Masters.  The  sooner  the  Canning 
Industry  learns  the  true  facts ;  as  soon  as  they  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Biddle  outfit  is  a  blot  on  the  fair  name 
of  food  production  and  distribution  in  this  country 
and  that  they  are  like  a  leech  sucking  the  very  life 
blood  out  of  the  grocery  business  and  making  that 
business  a  racket — ^just  that  soon  will  we  have  better 
times,  more  equitable  relationships  and  a  business 
where  your  son  and  my  grandson  will  really  want  to 
enter  when  they  come  out  of  college.’’ 

• 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Shrimp  Elsewhere  But  Not  Here  —  Crab  Meat  A  Growing 
Industry — Bean  Canning  Over,  Crop  Rather  Small — Canning 
Black- Eye  Peas — No  Pineapple  Pears  This  Year. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  June  18,  1937. 

SHRIMP — Some  shrimp  showed  up  on  this  coast 
the  past  week,  but  not  enough  to  supply  the  local 
markets,  and  the  raw  headless  shrimp  dealers 
were  able  to  get  some  shrimp  from  Apalachicola,  Fla., 
which  enabled  them  to  fill  their  local  as  well  as  their 
shipping  orders. 

Apalachicola  has  been  producing  a  good  many  shrimp 
this  past  month,  but  the  bulk  of  them  have  been  shipped 
raw  headless,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  raw  headless 
shrimp  dealers  are  able  to  pay  a  higher  price  for 
shrimp  than  the  canners.  Georgia  and  Texas,  too, 
have  gotten  shrimp  this  past  month,  but  production 
has  been  very  light  in  Alabama,  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana,  which  has  kept  the  canneries  closed  down. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.50  for  small;  $1.60 
for  medium,  and  $1.65  for  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CRAB  MEAT — The  crab  meat  industry  is  compara¬ 
tively  a  new  one,  but  it  assumes  large  proportions  in 
this  section.  During  the  season,  thousands  of  pounds 
of  crab  meat  are  shipped  daily  from  this  section 
principally  to  the  East  and  Midwest. 

The  meat  from  the  claw  of  the  crab  is  graded  as 
“Claw”,  which  is  dark  in  color,  and  the  meat  from  the 
body  of  the  crab  is  graded  as  “Flake”  and  it  is  white 
and  flakey.  These  two  grades  are  also  familiarly 
known  to  the  trade  as  “White”  and  “Dark”  meat. 

The  meat  is  packed  principally  in  one  pound  cans, 
although  a  little  is  put  up  in  gallon  cans. 

The  meat  is  not  processed,  therefore,  it  has  to  be 
iced. 

The  price  of  flake  crab  meat  shipped  in  ice  is  32 
cents  per  pound  and  the  claw  is  22  cents  per  pound, 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  point. 
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SNAP  BEANS — Very  little  has  been  done  towards 
salvaging  the  bean  crop  after  the  rain,  following  the 
drought  and  while  the  rain  did  help,  it  came  too  late 
to  boost  up  production  to  normal. 

What  the  pack  will  amount  to  in  this  section  will 
have  to  be  later  determined,  because  as  is  usual,  the 
crop  is  some  localities  had  a  substantial  yield,  while  in 
others  it  was  a  light  one. 

The  bulk  of  bean  canning  is  over  with  and  the 
vegetable  canners  will  have  to  turn  their  attention  to 
some  other  pack. 

The  price  of  cut  stringless  beans  is  85  cents  per 
dozen  for  No.  2,  and  $4.00  for  No.  10,  with  very  few 
being  offered  for  sale. 

BLACK  EYE  PEAS — Some  of  the  canners  have 
started  to  pack  black  eye  peas,  which  will  keep  them 
busy  for  a  few  weeks. 

The  price  of  black  eye  peas  is  92  V2  cents  per  dozen 
for  No.  2. 

PINEAPPLE  PEARS — There  is  very  little  prob¬ 
ability  of  any  pears  being  packed  in  this  section  this 
season.  The  warm  weather  that  we  had  in  January 
caused  the  trees  to  blossom  out  and  the  cold  weather 
later  on  killed  the  blossoms  and  the  fruit.  Very  few 
pears  are  to  be  found  on  the  trees  in  this  locality. 

• 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Market  Active — Some  Sales  Above  List — ^Tomatoes  Only  Lag¬ 
gard — Spinach  Holdings  Very  Light — Cherry  Canning  On — 
Heavy  Consumption  of  Peaches — ^The  Labor  Situation 

San  Francisco,  June  17,  1937. 

Market — The  spot  market  continues  active  on 
friuts,  vegetables  and  fish,  with  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  offerings  moving  at  maximum  list. 
Here  and  there  sales  at  above  list  are  reported,  some¬ 
thing  unusual  at  this  time  of  the  year  when  canners 
ordinarily  make  concessions  to  clean  up  odd  lots. 
Buyers  appreciate  the  fact  that  canning  costs  are  to 
be  materially  higher  this  year  and  are  paying  higher 
prices  without  question. 

TOMATOES — Tomatoes  are  one  item  in  the  list 
that  seem  to  lag  in  sales,  but  canners  are  not  worry¬ 
ing  about  this  a  great  deal.  Unsold  stocks  are  confined 
to  a  few  holders  and  it  is  believed  that  these  are  lighter 
than  some  of  the  information  making  the  rounds 
would  lead  to  believe.  Definite  figures  of  the  quanti¬ 


ties  on  hand  unsold  are  expected  shortly.  Canners  in 
northern  and  central  California  are  still  withholding 
the  naming  of  future  prices,  but  a  few  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  packers  are  soliciting  business  on  the  basis  of 
90  cents  for  No.  2V2  standards  and  37 V2  cents  for  hot 
sauce  in  buffet  tins.  These  prices  are  slightly  below 
those  prevailing  on  spot. 

SPINACH — Some  packers  who  have  been  offering 
spinach  at  $1.35  for  No.  2V2  have  made  sales  of  late 
at  $1.40,  the  price  prevailing  on  featured  brands. 
Unsold  stocks  are  very  light,  with  some  of  the  leading 
packers  completely  sold  up. 

CHERRIES — The  packing  of  cherries  got  under  way 
in  California  during  the  week  and  will  quickly  reach  a 
peak.  Showers  fell  in  some  districts  as  the  fruit  began 
to  ripen,  but  little  damage  was  done.  Prices  are  being 
quoted  by  some  interests,  as  follows:  No.  2V2S,  Fancy, 
$3.15;  choice,  $2.90;  standard,  $2.70,  and  second,  $2.15. 
No.  Is,  Fancy,  $1.95;  choice,  $1.85,  and  standard,  $1.65. 
No.  10s,  Fancy,  $10.75;  choice,  $10.00;  standard,  $9.50, 
and  water,  $6.50.  Buffet,  Choice  $1.05.  Similar  prices 
are  being  quoted  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Last  year’s 
opening  on  No.  2I/2  fancy  was  $2.50,  and  that  on  choice, 
$2.30,  illustrating  the  no  uncertain  advance. 

PEACHES — The  Canning  Peach  Industry  Board  re¬ 
ports  a  carry-over  of  1,497,640  cases  of  canned  cling 
peaches  as  of  June  1,  this  including  goods  sold,  but  not 
shipped.  The  unsold  supply  amounted  to  881,429 
cases,  as  against  1,343,387  cases  a  year  ago.  Move¬ 
ment  into  consumer’s  hands  during  the  year  ending 
June  1  totaled  10,667,702  cases.  The  board  is  re¬ 
organizing  for  the  new  season  that  will  soon  be  under 
way. 

LABOR — Following  an  all-day  session  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Processors  and  Growers,  representing  sixty-one 
canning  concerns  operating  one  hundred  plants  in 
northern  and  central  California,  announcement  was 
made  that  the  canning  industry  would  negotiate  with 
representatives  of  the  workers  as  a  whole  on  wages, 
hours  and  working  conditions.  The  meeting  was  called 
by  President  E.  E.  Huddleson  to  consider  a  request  by 
Edward  Vandeleur,  Secretary  of  the  State  Federation 
of  Labor,  for  a  blanket  agreement  with  workers. 
Workers  will  choose  their  own  men  or  organization 
through  which  negotiations  will  be  conducted.  Sev¬ 
eral  groups  of  cannery  workers  already  are  organized 
under  American  Federation  of  Labor  leadership  and 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  for  Industrial 
Organization  to  organize  workers  have  resulted  in  a 
series  of  disturbances.  The  meeting  of  canners  was 
held  at  Oakland,  where  there  has  been  considerable 
trouble. 
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COMMENTS  ON  THE  DIVIDED  BELT  SYSTEM 
OF  SORTING 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

had  tried  out  the  divided  belt  and  had  discarded  it 
because  it  was  found  that  some  sorters  became  more 
or  less  indifferent  because  of  the  monotony  and  routine 
character  of  the  operations  and,  as  a  result,  failed  to 
give  the  necessary  inspection  required.  Obviously, 
such  failure  was  not  subject  to  detection  and  correction 
by  other  sorters  farther  down  the  line.  Instances 
have  not  infrequently  been  observed  where  some  indi¬ 
viduals  picked  up  tomatoes  and  tossed  them  into  the 
inspected  line  while  their  attention  was  diverted. 
These  conditions  seem  to  occur  more  commonly  in  cases 
where  the  tomatoes  are  of  such  character  that  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  total  number  must  be  removed. 
The  result  is  that  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  objection¬ 
able  tomatoes  is  removed  than  from  stock  in  worse 
condition. 

Because  of  these  facts,  the  writer  has  never  advo¬ 
cated  the  divided-belt  system  and  has  argued  against 
its  use.  It  cannot  be  regarded  as  at  all  comparable 
in  efficiency  to  the  other  type  if  the  necessary  me¬ 
chanical  and  physical  conditions,  such  as  proper  width 
and  rate  of  movement,  suitable  lights,  proper  feed  and 
uniform  distribution  of  stock  on  the  belt  with  ample 
space  for  turning,  are  adhered  to.  In  the  simple  belt 
system,  the  tomatoes  are  subjected  to  repeated  inspec¬ 
tions  as  they  move  along  the  line  and,  if  they  are 
turned  over  several  times  while  enroute,  a  more  through 
sorting  will  result  than  by  the  divided  system. 

Some  plants  have  installed  the  roller  type  of  sur¬ 
veyor.  In  some  of  these  the  turning  action  is  con¬ 
tinuous  while  in  others  it  is  intermittent.  One  criticism 
of  the  continuous  type  is  that  constant  motion  prevents 
the  close  inspection  needed,  since  any  one  portion  is 
usually  in  view  too  short  a  time  to  enable  proper  obser¬ 
vation  before  it  has  turned.  The  intermittent  system 
obviates  this  condition  to  some  extent.  One  of  the  most 
serious  drawbacks  to  the  roller  system  is  that  only 
those  tomatoes  of  the  size  and  shape  to  which  the  rollers 
are  adapted  will  be  turned.  The  accuracy  of  this  state¬ 
ment  can  be  readily  verified  by  watching  the  behavior 
of  the  tomatoes  as  they  are  carried  along  the  line. 
Large  tomatoes  and  those  strongly  flattened  in  contour, 
or  otherwise  ill-shaped,  will  be  carried  along  with  little 
or  no  turning  effect  and  will  be  conveyed  through  the 
entire  length  with  the  same  portion  exposed.  In  this 
case,  since  it  is  assumed  that  the  turning  system  is  me¬ 
chanically  efficient,  there  is  no  attempt  to  supplement 
the  mechanical  operation.  Efficient  tomato-turning 
apparatus  is  still  much  needed  in  tomato  canning  fac¬ 
tories. 


YOU  Have  it  at  your  finger  tips 

for  its  all  in  the 

1937  ALMANAC 

use  yours  for  all  canning  data 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contribvtiona  Welcome 


“You’re  thinner.” 

“Yes,  I’ve  lost  so  much  weight  you  can  count  my 
ribs.” 

“Gee,  thanks.” 

“Waiter,  there’s  a  fly  in  my  soup!” 

“That’s  quite  all  right,  sir,  it  can  swim.” 

BEING  POSITIVE 

1st  Hunter:  Hey,  Bill. 

2nd  Hunter:  Yeah. 

1st  Hunter:  Are  you  all  right? 

2nd  Hunter:  Yeah. 

1st  Hunter :  Then  I’ve  shot  a  bear. 

THIS  WAY  OUT 

“If  you  kiss  me  again,  I  shall  tell  father.” 

“That’s  an  old  tale.  Anyway,  it’s  worth  it,”  and  he 
kissed  her. 

She  sprang  to  her  feet.  “I  shall  tell  father,”  she 
said,  and  left  the  room. 

“Father,”  she  said,  softly  to  her  parent  when  she 
got  outside,  “Mr  Bolder  wants  to  see  your  new  gun.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  take  it  in  to  him,”  and  two  minutes 
later  father  appeared  in  the  doorway  with  his  gun  in 
his  hand. 

There  was  a  crash  of  breaking  glass  as  Mr.  Bolder 
dived  through  the  window. 

“I  don’t  see  where  we  can  put  up  this  lecturer  for  the 
night.” 

“Don’t  worry — he  always  brings  his  own  bunk.” 

WRONG  PLACE 

“I’d  like  to  get  a  cashier.” 

“Then  you  want  the  employment  agency  next  door, 
sir.” 

“No,  I  want  a  detective  agency.” 

PHILOSOPHY 

Husband  (philosophizing) :  The  good  die  young. 

Wife:  Ha,  ha,  ha  .  .  .  ho,  ho,  ho! 

Husband :  What  are  you  laughing  about  ? 

Wife:  I’m  just  thinking  how  wrinkled  and  funny 
you’ll  look  when  you’re  a  hundred  and  fifty ! 

“Waiter,  there’s  a  hair  in  my  soup!”  cried  the 
customer. 

To  which  the  Waiter  said,  “Blonde  or  brunette,  sir, 
we’re  missing  a  waitress?” 

YOU  NEVER  KNOW 

“The  servant  that  works  for  me  must  be  very 
economical.” 

“My  last  mistress  discharged  me  for  that.” 

“What!  For  being  economical?” 

“Yes’m.  I  used  to  wear  her  clothes.” 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Fuctory 

prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . . 

2.95 

3.06 

3.06 

3.16 

Medium,  No.  2% . . 

3.00 

1.60 

3.25 

1.60 

2.96 

3.05 

Green  Mam..  No.  2  ro.  cans.... 

3.00 

3.10 

Large,  No.  2 . . 

2.76 

2.80 

2.95 

3.05 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq..... 

2.85 

2.95 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.76 

2.85 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq........... 

Small.  No.  1  sq...- . — 

2.65 

2.60 

2.76 

2.60 

6.00 

.00 

4.35 


BAKED  BEANS 

16  oz . 55  .60 

No.  2%  . 05  1.25 

No.  10  . 3-75  4.25 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 .  4.60 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2_ . 80 

No.  10 .  3.75 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . . 

Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10 . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2........„  . 

No.  10 . .  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2„ . .  ....... 

No.  10 . .  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2......_  . 

No.  10 . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  . 

No.  10 . .  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 _ ......  . 

No.  10 . .  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2. 


.571/0  .621/0 

.95  1.00 

3.60  3.90 


1.10 

6.60 

1.76 


,  .86 

No.  10 .  4.36 


LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . . 

No.  10 . . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . - 

No.  10 . 

No.  2  Green  &  White. . . 


.87% 

4.60 


.76 

3.76 


.80 

4.00 


.86 

.86 

No.  10 . 

4.50 

.65 

.76 

.70 

.76 

BEETS 

Whftlp,  Kn  S  ,  ,  . 

1.00 

1.40 

No.  2% . 

std.  Cut.  No.  2 . 

1.20 

.86 

.86 

1.00 

1.16 

1.86 

1 

I 

« 

d 

Z 

1.16 

1.16 

.86 

.90 

No.  10 . . 

4.25 

4.25 

Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2....— ......— 

.76 

.77% 

No.  2% . . 

No.  10 . . 

4.26 

4.36 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2— _ _ 

.96 

.96 

.80 

.86 

No.  2% . . . . 

1.25 

1.25 

.86 

1.10 

No.  10 . . — - 

4.50 

4.50 

3.35 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 .  - 

.95 

No.  10 . . 

8.60 

CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . . 

.86 

a...... 

No.  10 . - 

4.60 

4.60 

....... 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2.™ . 

.76 

.76 

....... 

....... 

No.  10.. 


_  8.76  8.76 


PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2™ . 

Fancy  No.  2 . 


.90  1.10 


CORN — Wholesrain 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2.. 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10 _ 


.90 


1.40 

7.00 

1.20 


1.16  1.25 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Wholegrain — Continued 

White,  Fancy  No.  2.............. 

No.  10 . . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10 _ _ _ 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  2.. . . 


Central 


Low 

High 

Low 

.86 

1.00 

6.25 

.80 

.90 

1.00 

i"07% 

.86 

.92% 

.80 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


CORN — Creamstyle 


No.  10„ .  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . . . 

.95 

No.  10 . . .  , 

No.  10 _ 

White,  Fancy  No.  2..—  —  . 

No.  10 . 

.87% 

1.00 

No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  2 _ _ _ 

.75 

.90 

No.  10 . 

HOMINY 
Std.  Split,  No.  1.  TaU... 


No.  2% _ _■ _  - 

No.  10 . - . . . - _ _ _ 

.80 

.86 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

.86 

.90 

No  10 . 

4.26 

4.60 

.Std  .  No.  2 . 

.66 

.76 

No  10  . 

3.60 

4.00 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

Std..  No.  2 . . . 

.96 

.96 

1.20  1.25 


, —  1.00 

.87%  ".90 


.72%  .75 

2.16  2.36 


No.  10.. 


No.  10«» . . . . 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Std.,  No,  2 . . . . — 

No.  2% . — . . . 

No.  8 . . 

No.  10 . . . 

SPINACH 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . . 

No.  2% _ 

No.  10 _ 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2.  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2.  Gr.  Cora,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 - 


3.00 


.90 

3.'2() 


.70 

.90 

8.26 


1.06 

1.20 

.85 


2.76  3.00 


.76 

.96 


.86 

1.00 


.86 

1.16 

3.76 


3.25  3.60 


.66  .70 

.90  1.00 

8.00  3.26 


PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28............ 

1.35 

1.50 

1.36 

1.45 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  38........... 

1.20 

1.40 

1.30 

1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  48..-.—— 

1.16 

1.36 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  Fancy  Sweets,  6a . 

1.10 

1.30 

1.15 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s _ 

1.20 

1.40 

1.20 

1.80 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  8s. . 

1.10 

1.30 

1.16 

1.26 

No.  2  Ehc.  Std.  Sweets,  48—— 

1.00 

1.26 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s....— 

1.00 

1.20 

1.10 

1.16 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  28..—— 

1.10 

1.26 

sssssss 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s....—— 

6.26 

. 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  38..—..—— 

.96 

1.26 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets.  88 _ 

6.60 

6.26 

6.26 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s . — — 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  48.....—.— 

tT-,TI 

6.60 

6.00 

6.26 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . — 

. 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s..—— 

....... 

6.50 

4.60 

4.60 

'  1.40 

1.86 

No.  2  Fey  Aiaskas,  28 . 

1.86 

1.76 

1.86 

1.46 

No.  2  Fey.  Aiaskas,  Ss-.....-.— 

1.26 

1.40 

1.26 

1.86 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Aiaskas,  Is _ - 

1.36 

1.60 

1.30 

1.60 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Aiaskas.  2s . 

1.15 

1.30 

1.05 

1.30 

1.20 

1.40 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Aiaskas.  8s . 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

1.16 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Aiaskas,  4s . 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

1.06 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Aiaskas.  68. . - 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  2  Std.  Aiaskas.  8s....—.—. 

.85 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

4.60 

R.2R 

R.RO 

No.  2  Std.  Aiaskas,  4s — — 

.80 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  10  Fey.  Aiaskas,  4s..........— 

. 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Aiaskas,  3s....- 

5.00 

5.50 

No.  10  Std.  Aiaskas,  48 . — 

4.25 

4.76 

6.00 

6.60i 

No.  2  Std.  Aiaskas,  68——— 

. ^ 

.87% 

.90 

No.  10  Std.  Aiaskas,  68— . 

--•tTtl 

4.60 

4.76 

.80 

.90 

.90 

.95 

Soaked,  28 . - . -....— 

.46 

.60 

.56 

.60 

.66 

.67% 

in»  . 

2.60 

2.76 

8.20 

8.40 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked . 

.70 

.76 

3.60 

3.76 

PUMPKIN 

Std..  No.  2 _ - _ _ _ — 

.60 

.70 

.7K 

Std.;  No.  2% . .  . 

.90 

1.16 

.76 

1.00 

_ 

.76 

No.  8..- . .  .. 

.96 

r.Miii 

. 

2.76  3.00 


1.07%  1.12% 
1.36  1.40 

4.20  4.86 
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CANNED  FRUITS— CMtlHaad 


CANNED  FRUITS— C*KtiM«dl 


Eastern 
Low  Hish 


Central 
Low  Hich 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


SWEET  POTATOES 


Std.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2% . — - 

S .  _  — 

..  .86 
..  1.86 
1.46 

ka  . . 

Std..  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack..- . 

. 

No.  2%- . — 

..  1.86 

No.  8..- . 

-  1.46 

No.  10 . . . 

#•  T . 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2% . 

No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1... 

No.  2 . 

No.  2% . 

No.  2 _ 

No.  10 _ 


.77  Vi  .86 
1.10  1.26 


Std..  No.  1.. 
No.  2.. 


.66 

.70 


...... 

Solid  Pack 
.96  1.10 

1.30  1.46 

4.00 

4.60 

.77% 

1.06 

’Tsb 

1.10 

3.60 

3.76 

3.60 

3.60 

No.  2% . - . .  LOO 


.66 

.76 

1.00 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey..  No.  2^ . . 

No.  10 . . . 

BLACERERRIBS 

Std..  No.  2 _ 

No.  2 _ 

No.  10,  water..---..... 

No.  2,  Preserved. _ 

No.  2,  Symp _ — — — . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2 . — . . . 

No.  10 . — . 


1.76 

7.00 


1.86 

7.00 


No.  2..— . -  1.17%  1.20 

No.  10 .  3.86  3.60 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1.  Who.  St.  1.04 . 40  - 

No.  10 .  2.86_ 


.76  .77% 

.97%  1.06 


3.26  3.60 


Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.026.. 
No.  10- 


.37% 


3.00  3.26 


TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

No.  10— .  2.60 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2 . 

No.  2% . 

No.  10- . — . 


2.76 

8.00 

.40 

.40 

.46 

.60 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.76 

2.60 

3.00 

2.76 

8.26 

.76 

.67% 

.70 

.96 

.96 

1.00 

3.76 

8.76 

8.00 

3.26 

With  puree 

.62%  . 

.70  . 

.87%  . 

3.00  ’.!'.!!!! 


3.60  3.60 

8"00  3!26 


.60  .62% 
.77%  .80 

8.00  8.26 


CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2....——  . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.80  1.36 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 . -  . 

R.  A.,  Fey.,  No.  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 


RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 

No.  10 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . — . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  10.  standard  heavy  pack.... 


APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy— . — 

No.  10....- . - 

No.  2.  Std _ 

No.  10 . - . — 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy..- . . . . 

No.  2%,  Choice . 

No.  2%.  Std . — 

GRAPEFRUIT 

8  ox . . 

No.  2 . - - - 

No.  6 - 


••••«*■ 

4.00 

4.10 

8.60 

4.26 

4.60 

4.60 

.80 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

4.00 

6.00 

sve.... 

.70 

4.26 

4.76 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . — 

No.  2 . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 
8  os— 

No.  1 _ 

No.  800 _ 

No.  2 . . — 

No.  6 . . 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% .  1.36 

No.  10 . - . 

Choice,  No.  2% . — . 

No.  10 . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . — . 

Choice,  No.  2%..........——..—  . 

Std.,  No.  2% . — . 

No.  10,  Water. - - 

No.  10,  Syrup- . — . 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P - - 

PEACHES 

Fey..  Y.  C..  No.  2% . 

Choice.  No.  2% . — -  . 

Std..  No.  2% . . . 

Ez.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails  . 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  8 . —  . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  8— . -  . 

Peeled.  No.  10.  Solid  Pack....  — — 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%— . - . 

Std.,  No.  2 . —  . 

No.  2% . -  . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . -  . 

Shredded.  Syrup,  No.  10 . -  . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10-.-.  . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet. . — . 

No.  211 . 

No.  2 . . . 

No.  2% . . . 

No. 


1 .35 


.  2.00  2.10 

HERRING  ROE 

. — .  1.60 

1.60 

.  1.90  1.96 

No.  2.  17  os . 

.  1.76 

1.76 

.  1.60  1.65 

.  2.00 

2.00 

.46  . 

LOBSTER 

Flats.  1  lb . 

.  fin 

6.60 

3.26 

.00  .  . 

.87%  .96 

%  lb . 

_  3.26 

.10  . 

2.65  2.76 

%  lb . 

.  1.96 

1.96 

.62% . 

OYSTERS 

. 96 

1.00 

.  1.10 

1.10 

.72%  .86 

.  1 .90 

2.00 

.60  2.76 

.  2.26  2.60 

10  OB . 

_  2.20 

2.20 

Canned  Fish 


1.70 

1.50 


6.60 

3.76 


1.70 

1.65 

1.50 

1.10 


1.86 

1.80 

1.56 

4.00 

6.00 

4.00 


1.80 

1.76 

1.65 

1.16 


4.75  6.00 


1.70  1.70 

2.00  2.00 

1.46  1.60 

1.80  1.85 

.  6.85 

7.00 

. 60 

. 82% 

.  1.20 

.  1.66 

.  2.76 

.  6.60 


Selects,  6  os... 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . - 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  1 . - . . 

No.  % . . 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1..— 

No.  % . — . - 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1...........-.— .... 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . - . 

SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium . —...... 

No.  1,  Large . —....— 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Cass 

%  Oil,  Key . .  3.60 

%  Oil,  Keyless . -.. .  2.90 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . - 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.70 

^  Mustard,  Keyless-- .  2.60 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’8 _ 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s _ 

%s 

%s  . 

Light  Meat,  Is- 

a  ==: 


3.60 

3.00 


1.70  1.76 


Wait  Coast 
Low  High 


2.48  2.6i 

8.60  8.76 


6.00  (iibo 


6.60 


2.36 

2.60 

1.60 

1.90 

1.90 

1.90 

1.16 

1.16 

1.26 

.86 

2.66 

2.66 

1.76 

1.86 

1.16 

1.86 

1.60  1.70 

8.00  8.80 


-  6.02% 

11.00  12.00 

_  6.00 

8.86  4.26 

9.00  10.66 
6.00  6.86 
8.60  8.96 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


adhesives. 

Dewey  6  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

adjusters  ior  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.'  C. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER.  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  }. 

^rlin^Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

^rlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
lames  Leffel  &  Co.,  ^ringfield,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Liner-JoinL 
David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Held,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  OU.  Gas,  Gasoline.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National 'Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimoro. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

(^ain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ). 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

COOKERS,  Continuous.  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 


DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAY — Spreading  Agents. 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

enameled  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 

ENSHAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  BtACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston, 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ni. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 


OOrun,  W18. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Food  (not  hermetieally 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 
FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston!  m. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wfs. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Ihc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup.  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Co^ration,  Hoopeston  IlL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 


GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers 
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HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
B«rlln-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSECTICIDES. 

Aqicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago, 
lacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanka. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  lor  Analyses  oi  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS  (Rubber). 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

LMnard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodrufi  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Fox^  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  UL 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Srott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IncUanapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuaus. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

James  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

RUBBER  GOODS,  Aprons,  Gloves,  Etc. 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Sons,  Philadelphia. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  M(^y. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

O.  &  M.  Seed  Co.,  Green  Springs,  Ohio. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULAHNG  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (Insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

SPREADING  AGENTS — Dusts  and  Sprays. 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


STORAGE  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

The  Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 
TANKS,  MetaL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  SteeL 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoo^ston,  01. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  01. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  OL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

C.  A.  Shuttle  worth  Seed  Co.,  Matthews,  Ind 
Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N  ) 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

The  Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jaz. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itlmore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systerms.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 


Juv.i  21, 1937 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


LEFFEL  SCOTCH  MARINE  BOILERS 


LEFFEL  AUTOMATIC  UNDERFEED  STOKERS 

ESTABUSHED-I862 

PRICES  AND  BULLETINS  UPON  REQUEST 
THESE  BOILERS  WILL  STEAM 
k  DOUBLE  NORMAL  RATING  f 


JUST  THE 
BOILER 


EASY 

TO  INSTALL 
and 

OPERATE 


CANNERIES 


LEFFEL  SCOTCH  MARINE  BOILERS  LEFFEL  SCOTCH  MARINE  BO 

EQUIPPED  WITH  LEFFEL  AUTOMATIC  STOKERS  ARRANGED  FOR  HAND  FIRING 

WE  ALSO  FURNISH  OUR  BOILERS  ARRANGED  FOR  OIL  OR  GAS  FIRING 

THE  JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Their  use  means  a  larger  profit  for  the 
Canner  because  they  thresh  peas  more 
efficiently  and  permit  the  packer  to  get  a 
pack  of  better  quality.  This  has  been 
proven  many  times  by  actual  operation 
and  careful  tests. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Viners,  Viner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Adjusters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 


They  Highlight  a 
for  Perfect 


'NATIONAL"  CAN  shipmenls  and  arrivals  are 
dependable!  #  WHEN  wanted  is  the  im¬ 
portant  factor.  Packs  won't  wait!  •  WHERE 
wanted  •  and  WHEN  •  takes  the  time  of 
NATIONAL'S  complete  Traffic  Department.  It 
will  not  fail  •  Transport  routes  are  open 

to  the  four  points  of  the  compass.  Trucks,  trains, 
waterways  •  all  take  a  part  in  accurately  timing 
CANS  to  click  with  crops. 

"NATIONAL"  CANS  •  SERVICE 
and  SHIPMENTS!  A  triple  -  threat 
against  trouble  at  the  Cannery. 


Packs ! 


NATIONAL 


NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION  •  EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  E.  42nd  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  McKEESPORT  TIN  PLATE  CORPORATION 
Sales  Ofiices  and  Plants  •  New  Yoik  City  •  Baltimore  •  Maspeth,  N.  Y.  *  Chicago  •  Boston  •  Detroit  •  Hamilton,  Ohio 


